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Success of a Mission 


WO things have happened since Mr Attlee left for Washington 

which have changed the specific context in which his talks with 
Mr Truman began. There are whispers of Chinese willingness to 
negotiate a cease-fire in Korea, and there appears to be a chance that, 
even without it, the position of the United Nations forces can be stabi- 
lised. If either of these possibilities materialises, Britain and 
America will be faced with a more precise problem in their relation 
to each other and the rest. of the world than was apparent when the 
President and the Prime Minister met last week. Are they prepared 
to negotiate with the Chinese ? If so, on what terms ? This, there 
is no denying it, is the main question to which no answer was given 
in Washington. 


Before judgment is passed on what was achieved there, it is only fair 
to remember that the question had hardly arisen in this clear cut form 
when the two men met, and that they could not have been expected 
—they might even have been wrong—to produce a unanimous answer. 
They came to the meeting with different mandates, and to have recon- 
ciled them before they parted could only have exposed one government 
or the other to the full blast of public opinion on the disappointed 
side. It is not by the measure of their agreement on specific issues 
but by the extent to which they have improved the prospects of agree- 
ment on all issues current and future that the success of their meeting 
must be judged. By this standard, it was largely successful. Mr Attlee 
went to Washington to do three things. First and foremost, he went 
to close the rift in the Anglo-American alliance, or, rather, to assure 
himself and Mr Truman that there was no rift. This was entirely 
distinct from the need to iron out differences of policy ; it was the 
need to overcome a crisis of confidence such as might have led to a 
permanent divorce. He went, secondly, in his own words, “ to align 
our policies in the new and troubled situation in the world.” Finally, 
more or less coincidental in timing but important for all that, he went 
to sort out the confusion over the atom bomb. 


The crisis in confidence is over—over, that is, for the heads of the 
two states and their officials, though it remains to be seen how far it 
is over for the peoples of the two nations. So far, despite some 
outrageous behaviour by the extremists on each side, public opinion 
on both shores of the Atlantic has been moderate and sensible ; whether 
this continues may depend on how great a strain, and how soon, events 
will impose on it. But it is a great “ source of satisfaction” to the 
whole western world “ that the views of the two governments on basic 
problems are so similar” and a great comfort to hear, if with some 
wishful thinking, that “the peoples of the United States and the 
United Kingdom will act together with resolution and unity to meet 
the challenge to peace.” This affirmation of Anglo-American solidarity 
has immediate and tangible advantages. It will help to overcome the 
domestic crises of confidence which were threatening the two heads 
of state in their own countries. It will strengthen the faltering 
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determination of the rest of the free world to face the 
bitter realities that determined resistance to Communism 
must now entail. Above all, it makes possible that cool- 
headed approach to the strategy of the coming months 
in which lies the best chance of avoiding war—and the 
absence of which, in America at least, might have become 
a very serious danger to peace. This has borne immediate 
fruits in the three powers’ reply to the Russian note, 
agreed in Paris last weekend. 


On the atom bomb, Mr Attlee has done the best that 
could be expected. He has got an assurance from the 
President that he hopes never to have to use it, and that 
he has no immediate intention of doing so. Further, 
he was assured that he would be told if and when the 
President felt differently about it, though he received 
no promise that the President would be guided by British 
reactions if he ever felt that he ought to use it. None 
of this is new, but such was the state of international 
nerves that it needed restating. Immediate flutterings 
in Western Europe and Asia about an imminent atomic 
attack have been stilled. The President has retained the 
right to make the final moral decision, but this is a right 
which in practice must always be his. 


* 


Though there are gaps, and very important ones, 
there has also been impressive progress in the alignment 
of policies. Briefly, there was unqualified agreement 
about the need for a united front in Europe, and upon 
the broad balance of effort between Asia and Europe. 
Both issues were at stake when the Prime Minister went 
to Washington, and on neither could the West afford 
uncertainty. On the other hand, there was almost 
no explicit alignment on the Far East, and apparently 
no mention at all of the vital strategic area which lies 
between—the Middle East. With the short time and 
full agenda before them, the delegations may perhaps 
be pardoned this omission. But the fact remains that 
the Middle East is just as vulnerable and strategically 
as vital to the West as any area on the globe bar Europe 
itself, and there is no reason to suppose that the Russians 
will allow time for it to be made more secure. 


The two Governments were agreed that they had 
“no other choice but to devote themselves with all 
vigour ” to building up their own defence forces ; they 
will expand their production for the common effort ; 
they will jointly distribute existing supplies of raw 
materials in the common interest and jointly set about 
increasing these supplies. In other words, they will 
do what has got to be done to defend Europe—and, 
within the limits of healthy civilian economies, they will 
do it now and count the cost afterwards. This is the kind 
of lead that Western Europe has needed for some time. 
If the President and his advisers had not been ham- 
strung at home, Europe might well have got it already 
from America, but it is all the more effective for 
Britain’s unconditional association in it. It was supported 
by the unanimous agreement that the integrated force 
must now exist in truth as well as in theory, and that 
the force should be launched by the appointment of its 
supreme commander as early as possible. Finally, these 
decisions were given their essential perspective by a joint 
reiteration that the purpose of all these preparations is 
peace, and that it is still open to Russia to render them 
unnecessary. — 


All this means that China’s latest actions have not 
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succeeded in distracting attention from the main battle- 
field of the cold war, which is Europe. It is accom- 
panied by a stolid declaration that the two powers will 
continue to help the free nations of Asia against 
Communist aggression. This alone will clearly not keep 
Asia with them. But it is a statement of policy which 
clearly needed to be made—provided always that the 
two governments really felt there was still a chance that 
they could mean what they said. 


x 


It is on the implementation of this general policy, 
however, that visible agreement peters out. Some 
possibilities of flat disagreement were, it is true, ruled 
out. There shall be no appeasement and no reward for 
aggression on the one hand, and on the other, there is 
readiness to end hostilities by negotiation. The extremes 
have thus been eliminated: the extreme British Left 
which might press for peace at all costs ; and the extreme 
American Right which was pressing for war against 
China with no punches pulled. To realise how 
enormous a gain this represents, it is only necessary 
to glance back at the fears of two weeks ago. It is now 
clear that Communist aggression in the Far East is not 
going to achieve its primary purpose of driving the free 
nations apart. And it is also clear that nobody in the 
western countries is going to allow himself to be driven 
by anger or chagrin at what has happened in the Far 
East into precipitating another world war. ‘These are 
achievements of the highest importance. 


But if these terrifying extremes have been ruled out 
the ground between them is still bleakly blank. It is 
still very difficult to see how the problem of Korea itself 
is to be resolved. It has become clear in the last two 
weeks that virtually every member of the alliance of the 
free nations, except the United States itself, would be 
willing to accept the Chinese Communists as members 
of the United Nations and to engage with them in a 
discussion on the future of Formosa, if by these means 
a satisfactory and honourable end could be put to the 
fighting in Korea. But the Americans have made it 
equally clear that they will accept neither condition. 
On the letter of the communique and subsequent semi- 
official statements, they are, it seems, prepared to 
negotiate in terms of Korea alone and not in the broader 
context of Chinese questions generally. Furthermore. 
they insist on a cease-fire first, and talks afterwards. 
But there is no sign that the Chinese will agree to this. 
Sir Benegal Rau believes that the Chinese want a peace- 
ful settlement which, if they and Mr Vyshinsky are 
really speaking with one voice, might mean that they 
would settle for the moderate price of a seat in the United 
Nations and a share in discussing Formosa—in addition, 
presumably, to a settlement in Korea which left at least 
a buffer state on their own frontier. But there 1s n0 
reason whatever to believe that they will accept the 
much lower price that the Americans are offering. 


For all the hopeful messages that are appearing in the 
press, it is thus difficult to see a way out of the deadlock. 
There is certainly no possibility whatever of a general 
settlement in the Far East. Those who cling, rather 
pathetically, to the belief that, with one or two small 
concessions, the Chinese Daseneeenions sail be * 
settle down as good neighbours, are flying in the {a 
of obvious facts. The evidence is that Mao’s policy 
is as aggressive and as expansive as Stalin’s and that, 
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if he is prepared to treat at all, it will be for purely 
tactical reasons. It would be pleasant to be able to 
believe that the Far Eastern problem can be solved ; 
but it cannot. The best that can be hoped for is a tem- 
porary détente in the present international tension and 
an end to the actual fighting on terms that do not reward 
aggression. But even that, in the view of the majority of 
the United Nations, would be worth a good deal. 
Whether or not it can be achieved depends more than 
on anything else on the military situation in Korea. If 
the Chinese are encouraged to believe that they can force 
further large retreats on the United Nations forces, it is 
difficult to see why they should have any interest in being 
moderate. But if they think that they have got about 
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as far as they can go (and General Collins’s report 
encourages the belief that it may be so), then they may 
be willing to allow deadlock to become stalemate, in 
which case diplomacy can get to work. 

Much also turns, of course, on the choices that the 
Americans make in the dilemmas that confront them. 
But at least we now know that any decisions will be 
reached with a full sense of responsibility and in the 
light of an appreciation of the world situation that is 
closely similar to the British. The great comfort that 
Mr Attlee brings back from Washington is the assurance 
that loyalty to the American alliance is not merely the 
compulsory policy for Britain but also the one that we 
should wish to follow. 


Desperation in Coal 


[! has taken the National Coal Board only four years 
to acquire all the characteristics of an ancien régin.e, 
rigid, unimaginative and helpless before forces which its 
function is to control. Like other regimes of the kind, it 
is by refusal of reforms putting itself in danger of making 
revolution inevitable. If a fuel crisis comes in February 
it will probably be beyond the power, if not the wish, 
of Mr Noel-Baker and the Labour Party to preserve the 
present organisation of the coal industry. And even if 
this winter no one loses his job for lack of the one 
material this country can still have for the taking, that 
is unlikely to mean for the Coal Board more than a post- 
ponement of its own crisis. 

This conclusion is as uncertain as most attempts to 
see present affairs in historical perspective. But no 
thoughtful observer of Tuesday’s debate in the House of 
Commons, and of the events that have led up to that 
debate, can avoid at least some strong suspicion that it is 
the right conclusion. To anyone of any party it must 
be unwelcome. No serious politician or practical econo- 
mist, whatever his reservations about other early measures 
of the Labour Government, opposed the nationalisation 
of coal in principle or even criticised comprehensively the 
particular form laid down for it in the 1946 Act. This, 
if any, was the case where change of ownership might 
directly work large and rapid improvements both in wel- 
fare and in efficiency. It would have been foolish to 
imagine that the ideal new organisation had been found 
at the first attempt ; it was reasonable to think that by 
gtadual modification, with the ready learning from ex- 
perience that the brave new spirit of the industry would 
stimulate, the initial defects could be smoothly removed, 
and the National Coal Board could in time settle down 
to provide the coal the country wanted with a high 
standard of living for the miners. 

Four years is a reasonable trial period for most 
organisations ; and at the end of it we are importing coal. 
It is perhaps still necessary to emphasise that the forces 
which have brought the country again to this situation, 
the forces that the Coal Board has proved unable to 
master, are in no way the product of nationalisation. 
They are, essentially, the unwillingness of men to be (and, 
especially, to remain) miners, and the unwillingness of 
miners to get coal. And these attitudes are the product 
of economic changes extending over thirty years and 
more. They have been made acute by the social revolu- 
tion involved in full employment after years of depression 
in the coalfields. Though its worst effects may be modi- 
fied, the revolution is in substance permanent. Nothing 


will quickly re-establish in the new conditions either the 
coal industry’s ability to attract and keep workers or the 
miners’ will to work. Gradually, no doubt, the status 
as well as the financial rewards of mining can be raised. 
Gradually, no doubt, the miners and their wives will 
become accustomed to the new standards of living open 
to them ; it will no longer be a big minority that prefers 
three days a week of leisure to high earnings. But these, 
even on the best assumption, will take a long time. In . 
the short run there are no effective remedies. It is 
doubtful whether the conventional way of drawing fresh 
labour into an industry, by putting up real wages, would 
increase output at all. The extra miners—“ green” 
labour whose productivity would be low—might contri- 
bute less output than would be lost by higher absenteeism 
if the experienced men could earn as much in three days 
as they now get in four. This seems to be the Coal 
Board’s fear. Whether or not it is justified is difficult 
to tell in the absence of convincing evidence about the © 
miner’s motives for taking irregular days off ; that this 
evidence has not been collected is, indeed, one of the 
symptoms of the Coal Board’s inadequacy to its tasks. 


® 


There is no reason to take seriously claims that better 
organisation or any other specific could quickly restore 
the coal industry to health. The Board’s failure is not so 
gross and direct as that would imply. The fact remains 
that the Board has in four years failed to make such small 
impression on the coal industry’s problems as could 
reasonably be expected. Output per man year remains 
even in 1950 nearly 10 per cent smaller than it was in 
1937. Absenteeism has barely been reduced since the 
five-day week began. Even output per manshift worked 
is only a little above the prewar level, and after the 
improvement of 1948 and 1949 has shown hardly more 
than seasonal changes this year. All the scarce machinery 
and equipment poured into the mines during the past ten 
years has perhaps arrested what would otherwise have 
been a continuous decline in productivity ; more than 
this could be said even for the limited and unsatisfacto: 
mechanisation of British mines between the wars. It 
would have been too much to expect the Coal Board to 
remove in four years all the bitterness of the past and 
revolutionise the miner’s attitude to his job ; but what it 
has failed to do is to produce even those immediate 
improvements in the psychological atmosphere of the 
industry on which the advocates of nationalisation so 
confidently counted. Judged by the figures, the miner 
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does not work any more willingly for the state than he 
did for the capitalist. 


The immediate question is whether, now that coal 
supplies have again sunk to the point of crisis, the Coal 
Board can succeed where for four years it has failed. All 
that happened this autumn was that the drift of workers 
from the mines, which has been going on steadily since 
early in 1949, got to the point at which it balanced the 
diminishing improvement in productivity. The Board is 
doing nothing that looks in the least likely to alter these 
trends. Saturday working will no doubt yield some extra 
coal again today. Previous experience provides no reason 
for thinking that after Christmas, when the miners’ usual 
seasonal effort is exhausted, it will make any net contribu- 
tion at all to output. 


Most of the further measures that Mr. Noel-Baker 
outlined on Tuesday are rather feeble repetitions of 
remedies of proved ineffectiveness. Proposals to recruit 
Irish and Italian workers, even if they ever come to much 
in practice, are not going to revivify mining manpower 
when attempts to draw on the much more extensive 
sources of foreign labour available in 1947 had little effect. 
The promise of special Government action to provide 
miners with houses also repeats a type of administrative 
discrimination in favour of the mining areas that has 
proved to be of little use. And while it is no doubt 
sensible that miners should be discouraged from entering 
the Forces, the numbers involved cannot be large. The 
total result of this programme may be to limit to, say, 
15,000 what would otherwise be next year another fall 
of 20,000 in mining manpower. The smaller reduction 
will be as adequate as the larger to ensure, unless there is 
a sharp improvement in productivity, that there will be 
an acute fuel crisis next winter if it is avoided this winter. 


There is, in other words, no prospect of relief along 
the lines of policy that the Coal Board has followed for 
the past four years. If these are the only measures 
possible, then the sooner the Government settles down 
to the organisation of a siege economy in the use of coal, 
the better it will be. If this defeatist conclusion is 
unacceptable, as it surely must be, then the one alternative 
must somehow be found. There has to be some new, 
truly imaginative, effort to reverse the forces that are 
pulling coal output so far below demand ; what is neces- 
’ sary is not to scrape round for foreign coal here and 
foreign workers there, but at last to achieve that sharp 
revival of an ailing coal industry which was hoped from 
nationalisation four years ago. 


There is still no inevitable reason why this revival 
should not be achieved, if it can be achieved at all, by 
the National Coal Board. Plainly, that is the best chance. 
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No one wants to have to make a fresh start in organisation 
at this stage. The coal industry has suffered quite 
enough from the inevitable delays in getting management 
running smoothly after the upheaval of 1947. To be 
forced now to a drastic reorganisation, or even to radical 
changes of personnel in the top posts of the indusiry, 
would be to take an enormous risk of doing far more 
harm than good. Yet public opinion (and, one may guess 
the Government) is losing patience. Coal will certainly 
not be won by timidity. The last thing the Coal Board 
can afford to do is to shrink from novel or drastic 
measures in fear that they will provoke criticism. [It 
should not even shrink from incurring extra costs— 
provided that they are less than the extravagant price of 
shipping coal from the United States. 

No one can honestly pretend to certainty about what 
new policies would be effective. Probably an increase in 
wages, at least enough to keep pace with the cost of living, 
has to be tried. That will mean an increase in the price 
of coal and a further rise in the cost of living ; but if it 
is inevitable in any event, it will be more likely to do 
good as an act of deliberate policy now than if it appeared 
to be given late and reluctantly under union pressure after 
wages in other industries had already risen. Probably a 
drastic decentralisation within the present organisation— 
not so much from the London headquarters to the divi- 
sions and areas as from the areas to the individual 
managers in the pits—would still do as much as anything 
quickly to secure at any rate some small increases in 
output. No solutions are simple. What it is impossible 
for the outsider to believe is that there are no solutions at 
all, that nothing more than is being done can be done. 
When one has made every reasonable allowance for the 
intractability of the coal industry’s problems and for the 
difficulties that beset a large new organisation in its early 
years, the Coal Board’s record encourages no confidence 
in its capacity to make the imaginative effort of formu- 
lating new policies. If new policies are not apparent soon, 
the assumption will have to be—if only because the other 
conclusion is so grim—that the failure is in large part 
human and organisational. All that could then be done 
would. be, of course, to scrap the Coal Board as it now 
stands and to replace it by some twenty or more coal 
corporations. That is the one alternative which has been 
seriously thought about. Whatever the arguments for 
such a revolution in the long run, it would be a desperate 
measure of last resort when the urgent need is for more 
coal quickly. The onus of finding ways of avoiding 
measures of last resort clearly lies upon those who so con- 
fidently put forward nationalisation—and this particular 
form of centralised and cumbrous nationalisation—as 2 
panacea. 
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Commonwealth Conference 


N three weeks’ time the Prime Ministers of the Com- 
monwealth will be meeting in London for about ten 
days to discuss foreign affairs. Mr Attlee sent out his 
invitation before the Chinese launched their attack 
in Korea, but it is obvious that the value of his 
decision has been enormously increased by what has 
happened since. Recent world events have rubbed 
home the fact that the whole Commonwealth, western 
as well as eastern, is faced for the first time by a common 
danger. Communist pressure in both Europe and Asia 
is certainly controlled with much greater singleminded- 
ness than ever came out of the Berlin-Tokyo axis. This 
not only accentuates the importance to the Common- 
wealth itself of any decisions that may be reached at the 
conference, but will emphasise the role of the Common- 
wealth to the rest of the free world. The universal 
emergency has already disclosed considerable internal 
divisions of opinion, and has thrust more importance on 
some member countries than others. Nothing, for 
instance, can detract in the immediate future from the 
importance of India’s views, either inside the Common- 
wealth or at Lake Success—where Delhi has been proved 
right about Chinese intentions and where the patience 
and wisdom of Sir Benegal Rau have won him a high 
authority. 


In these circumstances, the internal workings of the 
Commonwealth may well stand in need of some review. 
Its members have never maintained closer contact than 
they do now; it is a remarkable fact that, whereas 
London sent 5,656 telegrams to Commonwealth coun- 
tries in 1938, the figure for 1949 was 21,790, while at 
the present moment they are going out at the rate of over 
60 a day. Yet it is far from certain that the members 
of the Commonwealth are obtaining the maximum value 
from this contact in terms of world influence. The 
peculiar position of India, Pakistan and Ceylon as repre- 
sentatives of that almost indefinable thing, Asian opinion, 
and the growing economic and military strengths of the 
older dominions have shifted the balance of influence 
inside the Commonwealth. It is worth asking, as a result, 
whether any improvement might be made in the Com- 
monwealth’s internal machinery in order to allow for 
these changes, 


The evidence would certainly seem to suggest that 
mere written communication, for all the increase in its 
volume, is not proving to be enough. There has been a 
notable increase since the war in the frequency with 
which the statesmen of the Commonwealth meet in per- 
son. It is little more than two years since the Prime 
Ministers themselves last met in general session in Octo- 
ber, 1948—and they have had a special meeting in the 
interval, in April, 1949, to deal with India’s decision to 
adopt a republican constitution. There have also been 
meetings of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers in 
July, 1949, and of the Foreign Ministers at Colombo in 
January, 1950. 


_ For all this effort, there is still something missing, as 
is shown by the willingness of the Prime Ministers to 
come together again and by the long list of topics that 

cy are likely to review. The date of the meeting had 
to be chosen with considerable care just because each 
Prime Minister was anxious to be present (except Dr 
Malan, whose health forbids the journey and who will 





b- represented by another Minister). The date chosen is 
a compromise, enabling each Prime Minister to put off a 
minimum of other engagements in order to be present ; 
but all have put off some, not the least being Mr Nehru, 
who has expressed a strong desire to come. As is tradi- 
tional on these occasions, there is no agenda for the con- 
ference ; the Prime Ministers fix this themselves on the 
first day. But the subjects to be discussed are expected 
to include recognition of the Peking government—only 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon and the United Kingdom have 
so iar recognised it—the development of the struggle in 
Korea, the future of South-east Asia and the Chinese 
invasion of Tibet. Asia is at present the main front in 
the cold war, and, if any general agreement is to be 
achieved on Commonwealth policy towards the Commu- 
nist powers, most of the discussion must be devotee ° 
the Orient. In addition, the conference is almost certain 
to discuss the economic and political progress made in 
Europe during the past year and the steps that are being 
taken to build up the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion, including the rearmament of Germany. Up to the 
present there has been no clear suggestion that the 
Middle East will be discussed at any length, but it would 
be a serious mistake not to do so ; the Commonwealth 
has as deep an interest in this part of the world as it has 
ever had in the past. 


With so much importance attaching to a meeting that 
can only with some difficulty be arranged, it is inevit- 
able that the question should once more be raised 
whether there is not need of some central organ for the 
Commonwealth by which policy can be hammered out in 
the intervals of Prime Ministers’ meetings. Voices have 
recently been raised in Australia to suggest that a perma- 
nent central committee should be established, to help in 
this and any matters, whether foreign or internal, affect- 
ing the Commonwealth as a whole. This suggestion has 
not so far found favour elsewhere in the Commonwealth, 
and Mr Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, is 
understood not to have pressed it when he visited 
London some time ago. For the United Kingdom, Mr 
Attlee has lately stated in the House of Commons that 
he does not consider a sufficient case had been made 
out for such a committee. Nevertheless, the Australians 
nowadays consider it necessary to keep a Resident 
Minister rather than a High Commissioner in London. 
And it is certainly arguable that the increasing fre- 
quency of Ministerial meetings since the war suggests 
a growing desire to align Commonwealth policy as a 
whole, rather than merely to exchange information. 

Mr Attlee’s recent visit to Washington provides a 
clear example both of what the present system of con- 
sultation between the members of the Commonwealth 
can and of what it cannot achieve. Mr Attlee kept the 
members of the Commonwealth informed of his views 
and intentions before he left ; he also summoned the 
High Commissioners to Downing Street after he had 
seen the French Premier, M. Pleven, so that when he 
took off, he was as fully briefed on the views of the 
Commonwealth governments as they were on his. Un- 
doubtedly, this lent both breadth and weight to the views 
he put forward in Washington. But he did not go there 
as the representative of the Commonwealth, nor could 
he commit any government but his own. 
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In circumstances like these, it is a great temptation, 
especially to those whose minds naturally incline to the 
idea of federalism, to expatiate on how much greater 
would be the authority of Britain in the counsels of the 
world if the Commonwealth would speak with one voice 
and pursue one policy. That is true enough ; but it is 
an academic statement with very little relation to the 
actual state of affairs. The truth is that the Common- 
wealth could not speak with one voice, because it is not 
all of the same mind. This also can be illustrated by the 
Far Eastern crisis. In spite of the shaking that Delhi 
has had from Chinese action in Tibet, Mr Nehru pre- 
serves an impartial silence about the Russians. Speaking 
as recently as December 5th, however, Mr Lester Pear- 
son, the Canadian Foreign Minister, clearly stated his 
view that the leaders of the Soviet Union might “ gamble 
with the future of the world in order to extend the boun- 
daries of the system under their control.” India, it may 
be said, comes nearest to seeing the Russian point of 
view among the members of the Commonwealth, and 
Canada the American. Both, on the other hand, are on 
record in favour of a cease-fire in Korea, followed by a 
settlement—although their motives are not quite the 
same ; Mr Pearson wants it in order “ to reach a modus 
vivendi with the Asian Communist world,” since “ we 
must guard freedom by wisdom as well as by arms.” Mr 
Nehru dwells more simply on the need at almost any 
cost “to avoid the terrible alternative of a catastrophic 


war.” 
x 


Both these views spring from deep conviction, and it 
would be impossible to reconcile them merely by meet- 
ing round a table in London or elsewhere. _In fact, 
neither side would wish to reconcile them. If the Com- 
monwealth were an organisation which felt itself com- 
pelled to reach a common view on all matters of import- 
ance, there would be much less willingness to belong to 
it. This is the essential fact that should be grasped by 
all who concern themselves with the organisation of the 
Commonwealth. Rightly or wrongly, there is no possi- 
bility at all of creating any central organs which can take 
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decisions binding on the Commonwealth ; the Common- 
wealth governments insist on remaining entirely free to 
pursue their own policies, and the oldest of the 
Dominions is no less insistent than those who, having 
only just attained to full sovereign status, might be 
expected to be most jealous of it. 

But to say this is not an end of the matter. What 
fruitful possibilities lie in closer consultation can be very 
easily seen by imagining what pleasure there would be 
throughout the Commonwealth if the Prime Ministers 
were, by some magic, to find it possible to meet, say, 
every three months. This is not, of course, within even 
the widest bounds of possibility, but the idea suggests 
a line of thought. If the men at the top cannot meet so 
often, is there any way of enabling others to fulfil part 
of their function for them ? If the Prime Ministers 
cannot themselves meet very often, could they 
appoint deputies, as has been done by the Foreign 
Ministers in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation ? If 
this meant calling the High Commissioners in London 
by a new name, it would serve very little purpose. In- 
deed, the essence of such a proposal is that the deputies 
would not be, as the High Commissioners are, rooted in 
one spot away from home, but that they should come to 
each meeting fresh from their own capitals and that each 
should act as host inturn. This, incidentally, would also 
avoid the difficulty of finding men who are of sufficient 
standing in the politics of their own country to 
know the minds of their governments and are yet 
willing to risk that standing by residing abroad. 
Whether such a proposal would commend itself to the 
Commonwealth governments is difficult to say before it 
has been widely discussed. But it would be as foolish 
to wave away all such suggestions and pretend that the 
Commonwealth needs no machinery as to rush to the 
other extreme and propose federal solutions which no- 
body will accept. Though all the Commonwealth govern- 
ments would equally reject the idea of being compelled 
to find a common policy, all of them are willing and 
anxious to do what they can to arrive at their policies in 
common. 


The Forced Draught 


E j= first article of this series set out to examine how 
far the general public’s confidence in the permanence 
of full employment—which is based entirely on the belief 
that the economists, under Keynes’s leadership, have 
discovered effective means of heading off any incipient 
slump that might put in an appearance—is shared by the 
economists themselves. It was pointed out that recent 
work on the theory of industrial fluctuations, without 
rejecting Keynes’s conclusions—indeed, with a full use 
of the weapons of analysis he forged—has shown a 
tendency to re-emphasise the “ real,” as distinct from 
the monetary or institutional, causes of fluctuation. So 
long as there is any economic progress, there will be 
changes, from time to time, in the appropriate relations 
between capital creation and consumption, and these 
changes, even without any mismanagement of the 
monetary system, will render some resources of labour 
or capital redundant and unemployed—or at least they 
would do so in the absence of remedial action. 


What remedial action can be taken to neutralise the 
disturbing effect of these “ real ” changes ? The simplest 
remedy of all is the totalitarian remedy. Given, in any 
sphere, the prospect of a superfluity of labour, one can 
always find some perfectly genuine social need which 
that labour can fill but will not fill of its own accord, and 
direct (or if necessary march it off) to fill the need. If 
the labour to be regarded as superfluous is that of the 
careless, the unpunctual, the chronic absentees, the askers 
of awkward questions, the politically unreliable elements, 
then stability and relative freedom of choice for the 
rest can be neatly combined with the requirements 
of industrial discipline and the security of the 
regime. There is no reason to doubt the Communist 
claim to have solved the problem of unemployment 


—any convict establishment could claim as much— 
nor to wonder at the remarkable reticence of 
Communist spokesmen on the mechanics of the solution. 
By the same token, machinery which would be idle, and 
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stocks which would be unsaleable, were consumers left 
to purchase what they preferred, can always be kept 
moving by a sufficiently wholehearted use of either 
rationing and prohibition or tax and subsidy. The 
various disharmonies which produce, in a free economy, 
fluctuations in the level of activity, are not abolished in 
a totalitarian setting. They are merely translated into 
variations between a greater and a lesser use of servile or 
semi-servile labour, between a more and a less acutely 
uncomfortable shortage of those things which the public 
most wants. 


The next simplest solution is that in practical favour 
in Britain today: look after demand and supply will look 
after itself. Keep up a steady forced draught of inflation 
—or, given an inflationary situation, do nothing effective 
to reverse it—and almost anything will be saleable and 
almost any worker consequently employable. Were this 
solution permanently effective it would, for all its dis- 
advantages, have much to commend it. It requires 
lenders to be permanently fooled into making a free gift 
to borrowers of a fraction of their capital each year 
(which is what all savers under the National Savings 
scheme have been doing for the last ten years). It 
assumes that, failing the necessary supply of voluntary 
savings, the government can raise enough capital to 
provide, directly or indirectly, for the appropriate level 
of investment, without driving taxation up to heights 
that would be seriously injurious to incentive or enter- 
prise. It assumes that consumers really do not mind 
very much whether they can purchase their first choices 
or only their second, third or tenth. It assumes that the 
discrepancies between the outputs of various goods 
(between consumer goods and capital equipment, elec- 
trical apparatus and generating plant, bricks and bath 
tubs) do not widen to the point of actual breakdown. 
If all these conditions can be fulfilled, and if any inci- 
dental balance-of-payments difficulties are left out of 
account, it may very well be argued that the incon- 
veniencies and wastes involved in continuous inflation 
are unimportant beside the greater waste and far more 
humanly repugnant hardships and frustrations of slump. 


So, in fact, it is argued today. Britain is doing very 
nicely ; production and productivity are rising fast, and 
were it not for the prior claims of defence and’ of the 
balance of payments the standard of living would be 
rising to match ; though prices are creeping up, wage 
and dividend restraint has kept the movement within 
bounds ; the chronic shortfall of savings is a nuisance, 
but has had no catastrophic effect. When any particular 
groups of workers have found their livelihood threatened 
by an emerging disharmony—by an over-supply of 
fishing boats, for example—it has always so far been 
Possible to pull a subsidy or other special concession out 
of the hat, and to pacify or ignore the complaints of 
consumers, Why worry? 


The trouble is that physical disharmonies and dis- 
Crepancies are cumulative. Encourage, or undertake, 
investment with a view to maintaining demand through 
the “ multiplier effect,” and there is no guarantee that 
the things produced by that investment will be such as 
consumers will eagerly buy. Encourage, or undertake, 
Spending on consumer goods through lower taxation, 
increased allowances, or social services, and there is no 
guarantee that the things demanded will be such as 
existing capital equipment is fitted to produce. Unless 
this dual process starts from a very low level of employ- 
ment, in which a wide assortment of idle resources of 
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all kinds is standing ready to be called into action, it is 
bound soon to encounter bottlenecks. Acute shortages 
of the labour and equipment in strongest demand will 
appear ; they will bring either steep cost increases or 
physical controls, or both, long before there has been 
a complete absorption into employment of all the men 
and equipment unlucky enough to be specialised in pro- 
ducing the things least in demand. This need not, it is 
true, immediately frustrate the expansionist policy. If 
bottlenecks and consequent specific restrictions prevent 
the public getting what it primarily wants, then its 
expanded buying power will be diverted to the second 
best, and will provide employment for the less fortunately 
specialised labour and equipment. Thus a boom that 
shows signs of faltering can be established, for the time 
being, to the satisfaction of the planners, with whatever 
concomitants of cheerfully rising production indices may 
be permitted by technical progress and by the looting 


Of past savings through inflation. 


But the next time the expansionist recipe has to be 
used, the partial shortages will appear earlier and be more 
stringent. The residue of unemployed resources, human 
and other, will be more obstinately resistant to absorp- 
tion. For both shortage and superfluity will have been 
merely masked, not done away with. They will con- 
tinue to underlie, even between incipient depressions, 
the apparently healthy balance of the economy. Inflation 
must be carried further, savers bled a little more severely, 
a little more economic initiative transferred from private 
producers and consumers to the state, before the tide 
of demand refloats the fish-out-of-water of a disjointed 
economic system. And so for the next time, and the 
next, until either control reaches a totalitarian compre- 
hensiveness or inflation breaks bounds and, by discredit- 
ing the entire mechanism, leaves the economy to face, 
ill-equipped both institutionally and physically, the 
painful task of readjustment on the old lines. 

x 


Must one conclude that the Keynesian technique of 
stimulating or maintaining demand is a habit-forming 
and eventually ineffective drug? The answer depends, 
surely, on how much is expected of it. If it is used as a 
substitute for particular adjustments, as a means of 
evading the discomforts involved in the unequal growth 
or occasional shrinkage of particular industries, as a 
guarantee that no worker, however little worth his pay, 
shall ever lose his job, however little use that job may 
be—then there appears no escape from pessimism. But 
it should not be impossible to use the Keynesian tech- 
nique as other potentially dangerous drugs are success- 
fully used every day—that is, in conjunction with 
measures to make it, as soon as possible, unnecessary. 
The proper course of action for particular groups of 
business men and workers engaged in unremunerative 
pursuits is either to lower their claims, direct or indirect, 
on the consumers, or to seek another occupation. In no 
circumstances can this course be entirely pleasant. Not 
even the classical economists, with their assumption of 
automatically adequate total demand, regarded it as such. 
Given that total demand was adequate the thing was 
possible ; that was all they claimed, and no monetary 
policy can, in the long run, do more than provide the 
conditions in which the classic claim holds good. No 
such policy can indefinitely underwrite physical dis- 
crepancies and unwarranted economic claims ; which is 
as much as to say that no such policy can entirely and 
permanently avert those “real” fluctuations which 
underlie the trade cycle. It can, properly and cautiously ° 
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used, ensure that they shali be comparatively mild ; it 
can avert the catastrophic aggravations introduced, as in 
1931, by monetary and credit deflation ; and it can be 
supplemented by every kind of administrative measure 
to smooth and expedite particular adjustments and to 
reduce the discomforts, and ease the anxieties, which 
they impose upon the economically weakest. 


This proper and cautious application, however, can 
hardly be carried out under the influence of a public 
opinion convinced that 100 per cent employment is a 
possible norm and that a decline, say, from 98.§ per 


NOTES 


Regrouping in Korea 


OF 


The military situation in Korea has not been made any 
clearer by the partial blackout on information about the 
fighting which was imposed by General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters last Saturday. Far too much information about the 
detailed movements and intentions of the UN formations 
has been appearing in the British and American press ever 
since July ; but to restrict the briefing of correspondents and 
to demand a “voluntary self censorship” is to place an 
cbligation upon the press which should fall on the soldiers, 
and leaves the whole military situation shrouded in 
mystery punctuated by flashes of indiscretion. The wartime 
practice of giving war correspondents a full and accurate 
account of current operations, followed by an official censor- 
ship of their despatches, is more orderly and just. 


Nevertheless the period of chaos and confusion seems 
now over. The Eighth Army has halted on an arc north of 
Seoul and the roth Corps is being evacuated by sea from 
the Hungnam beachhead, while most of the South Korean 
forces in the far north-east have been successfully extricated. 
The Eighth Army clearly intends to fight where it stands. 
Operations during the past eight or nine days have illustrated 
the weak point of the Chinese armies—the lack of armoured 
or mobile divisions to exploit an initial success—with the 
result that General Walker has had a fair breathing space in 
which to build up his new position. If the Chinese conclude 
that the main defensive position is too strong for direct 
assault, they may yet decide to pin down the British and 
American formations of the Eighth Army by a large con- 
centration of forces opposite their front, while launching the 
reformed North Korean divisions against the Kaesong- 
Chunchon flank of the perimeter (held by South Korean 
divisions), with a view to driving southwards and linking 
up with the guerrilla forces operating in Southern Korea. 
Kim Il Sung, the Prime Minister of North Korea, has issued 
two bellicose directives to the North Koreans during the 
past week, which suggests that his troops are being prepared 
for this role. 


Until the Chinese intentions have been made clear it is 
obviously difficult to decide whether to use the roth Corps 
and South Korean Capitol division to reinforce and extend 
the Eighth Army’s position north of Seoul, or whether they 
must be employed to protect Pusan and the supply route to 
Seoul. Guerrilla activity is making the route from the south 
increasingly precarious and it may be necessary to base the 
supply of the Eighth Army on Inchon—the Piraeus of Seou! 
—which is an indifferent port but provides a safe passage 


for reinforcements and supplies to within a short distance 


of the front. 


As a correspondent on page 1088 points out, it is difficult 
to believe that there are any sound military reasons for con- 
cluding that the Chinese must inevitably be able to push the 
United Nations forces out of Korea. Now that the Eighth 
Army has had time to dig itself in and to learn that infiltra- 
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cent to 98 per cent calls unequivocally for a bucketfu! 
of priming in the pump ; that the appearance of a short- 
age of A and a surplus of B is the signal not for a transfer 
of resources, but for a ration scheme and a subsidy ; that 
a man’s job, useful or useless, is a man’s indefeasible 
property. Such, without exaggeration, is the state of 
public opinion today—not, emphatically, on the Left 
alone. It would be a dangerous state even without the 
complications, to be considered separately, of inter- 
national trade. 


(To be continued) 


THE WEEK 


tion does not necessarily involve withdrawal, the technical 
advantages of the United Nations forces should begin to 
reassert themselves. 


2 % * 


Tangled Policies at Uno 


Unreality in war never lasts long ; it is a pity that the 
same cannot be said of diplomacy. The last few days at 
Lake Success have seen the launching of several well-meant 
proposals which, unless the Chinese and their malevolent 
Soviet tutors change their tune, may unfortunately maunder 
on into long-drawn-out confusion, presumably designed 
by them to discredit the United Nations and bleed America’s 
fighting strength. Let there be no mistake about this. Until 
the Chinese show some sign that they will not again unleash 
their forces—or those of North Korea—no resolutions at Uno 
can stop the Korean war going on unless it is ended by either 
evacuation of UN troops or by the unlikely defeat of the 
Chinese. 

The Americans have only grudgingly supported a motion 
in favour of a cease-fire ; and the British, in the words of 
Mr Kenneth Younger, would not “dream of supporting the 
proposition ” if the price to be paid is victory for aggression. 
Sir Benegal Rau, the indefatigable Indian delegate, deserves 
immense credit for the way he has continued to marshal his 
team of Asian and Arab states through a haze of doubt and 
uncertainty even about the simplest objectives of the Chinese. 
But unless his patently sincere and friendly attitude can break 
through the barriers that they have built around themselves, 
Uno can offer little more than a meeting ground for hopes. 


The course of events in the General Assembly has been 
extremely confusing. Three separate sets of proposals are 
under negotiation or discussion: one by the six Security 
Council powers demanding Chinese withdrawal ; another by 
the Soviet bloc condemning American violation of Manchuria 
and aggression against Formosa and Korea; a third by a 
group of Asian and Arab states aiming at a cease-fire and then 
a general Far Eastern settlement. The political committee of 
the General Assembly, after tortuous discussion throughout 
Monday and Tuesday, voted on Wednesday by 51 to 5 (the 
incorrigible Soviet bloc)—with Nationalist China sensibly 
abstaining—to defer the first and second sets of proposals in 
favour of trying to arrange the cease-fire. This proposal, 
designed to appoint the President of the Assembly with two 
other persons “ to determine the basis or which a satisfactory 
cease-fire can be arranged,” was due to go before the plenary 
assembly on Thursday. 


* cs & 


The Russians Stir the Pot 


The motives behind Russian tactics in the Assembly 2r¢ 
still obscure—almost as obscure as the long-term aims of 
the Chinese. Moscow appears to have voted in two contrary 
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senses and against its own interests. For on Tuesday it 
even opposed—with § votes to 48—the political committee’s 
decision to postpone discussion of the firm six-power resolu- 
tion demanding the withdrawal of Chinese troops. Two 
possible reasons for this action spring to mind ; one chooses 
between them according to one’s estimate of the Russians’ 
view of Uno’s usefulness. Either they wanted to leave 
nothing undone which would tie the proceedings into as 
many knots as possible, thus frustrating all action. Or 
they are still anxious, wherever possible, to avoid running 
directly counter to world opinion, in so far as it is expressed 
by Uno decisions. 


The main point emerging from all this was probably best 
expressed by Sir Benegal Rau when he suggested that China 
with Russian support, appears to be moving to a kind of 
Monroe Doctrine in regard to any territory adjoining its 
own borders. Certainly the strident and hissing hostility 
of General Wu’s voice, as he has addressed the Assembly, 
has had some bitter echoes of the past. The white man 
is obviously expected to pay for several decades of extra- 
territoriality and treaty ports. 


In directly opposing the cease-fire motion the Russians 
acted true to form. But it is also reasonable to suppose that 
they may have done so because they are now prepared to 
back China up to the hilt over Formosa. By miscalculating 
American and United Nations attitudes and attacking South 
Korea in force, the Communist camp spoilt Peking’s chances 
of attacking its main objective, Formosa. Moscow and Peking 
appear to have aligned their policies closely ; if so, every 
advantage gained from success in Korea must be pressed 
home in the battle for Formosa. The Communist powers 
feel on top of the situation in the Far East, and mean to 
exploit to the full the discomfiture of the Americans while 
they can. This does not bode well for any rational settle- 
ment. 


x x *® 


Aid Suspended 


December 31st has been chosen as the formal date when 
Marshall aid to Britain stops. This country loses the support 
without which it could not have had, through two postwar 
years, its food, its full employment, and its rising production. 
There can be neither regret nor complaint that the support 
has been taken away eighteen months early. The sterling 
area’s dollar gap was closed a year ago. It is perhaps the 
best expression of the spirit in which aid was given that 
the Americans have willingly waited through 1950 to see 
that this achievement appeared reasonably secure ; they have 
been content in the meantime to go on taxing themselves not 
to finance their own exports but to rebuild the monetary 
reserves of the sterling area to a higher level than they were 
when the European Recovery Programme began. 


The only cause for regret is in the circumstances that have 
enabled the sterling area to close the dollar gap so long 
before the middle of 1952. The reason is not that Britain’s 
capacity for earning dollars has proved to be greater than 
anyone expected in 1948. What is different from expecta- 
tions is the shape of the world economy. The extended 
Postwar boom has given place not to a normal competitive 
world but to the dangerous and unwelcome necessity of a 
tearmament boom. It is on this, now that the immediate 
reliefs flowing from devaluation are exhausted, that the 
Present strength of sterling rests. Marshall aid is suspended 
not because Britain has achieved what was thought impos- 
Sible before 1952 but because 1952 as it was foreseen in the 
comparatively hopeful days of 1948 has been indefinitely 
Postponed. The ability of the postwar British economy to 
Survive in competitive conditions remains untested. 


This the United States has recognised, in spite of the 
booming British gold reserve, by leaving open the possibility 
that aid may be given again before 1952. Everyone in 
Britain must be as determined not to take advantage of it 
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as he is grateful to the Americans for the offer. Marshall aid 
is the most straightforwardly generous thing that any country 
has ever done for others, the fullest expression so far of 
that American idealism on which all the hopes of the West 
depend. That the dollars put into the recovery of Europe 
have also been a fruitful investment for the United States 
is the measure of the way in which the interests of the 
Atlantic community are bound together. Without Marshall 
aid the North Atlantic Treaty would have been impossible. 
The suspension of aid means merely that Britain has become 
a stronger partner in the wider co-operation that"has grown 
from it ; and it is by making the British contribution to the 
Western partnership fully commensurate with Britain’s 
strength that gratitude for the generosity of the American 
people can best be shown. 


* * ® 


The Battle of the Cost of Living 


Mr Douglas Jay’s weekend speech at West Hartlepool 
provided a suitably confused postscript to last week’s 
Parliamentary debate on the cost of living. An astute 
speaker on this theme enjoys rewarding possibilities of 
unnoticed transition between what are really two very 
different subjects: between the cost of living—which is the 
converse of the standard of living, the relation between 
income and what income will buy—and the cost of living 
index, a statistical device establishing the relation between 
the monetary unit and a more or less suitably selected 
“basket” of commodities. What happens to the former is 
a matter of productivity, of the terms of international trade, 
and of inflationary or deflationary changes in the money 
income of the community; what happens to the latter 
depends at least as much on what jiggery pokery of ration, 
subsidy and tax is applied to goods selected for inclusion 
in, or exclusion from, the basket in question. Mr Jay, 
skilfully modulating from one meaning to another, regretted 
that, owing to rearmament, “we could not now enjoy 
relaxations and advances in standards which would other- 
wise have been possible” and that it was necessary to “ fight 
the battle of the cost of living ”—a mild warning, to say-the 
least, of the actual decline in standards which is to be 
expected. 


The “ battle of the cost of living,” he explained, was to 
be fought by controls, “ distributing the cost of rearma- 
ment fairly.” And he supported the case for controls by 
statistics showing how much better Great Britain had man- 
aged, with a fall of only one-sixth in the purchasing power 
of the pound since 1945, than had the United States and 
Canada, with falls averaging a quarter during the same 
period, or than New Zealand with an increase in food 
prices, since Labour’s electoral defeat there, of twice the 
British percentage. Neither standards admittedly higher 
than those of Britain (and rising faster), nor the merits, pre- 
sumably recognised in principle even by Mr Jay, of freedom 
of expenditure, nor those of honest social accounting, out- 
weigh in his view the advantages of statistical presentation 
bestowed by the combination of ration, subsidy, tax, and 
ingeniously selective weighting. The “ battle of the cost 
of living” certainly has to be fought, and in that battle, 
given the urgencies of defence, only the most unrecon- 
structed adherent of the Manchester School would deny a 
part to controls. But it should be fought to keep down the 
real cost of living, to preserve the standard of living so far 
as may be ; not to impose, to the disadvantage of that stan- 
dard, a deceptive stability or an ingenious statistical artifact. 


* ie ® 


Durham and London Airport 


After maintaining, in the face of expressed Ministerial 
disapproval, its original decision to require all its employees 
to be members of a trade union or professional organisation, 
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Durham county council now appears to be having second 
thoughts. This change of mind does not imply a change of 
heart. It is merely that the Labour councillors now realise 
that professional people—teachers, doctors, nurses—cannot 
be coerced by their employers into joining a trade union 
or professional association. For one thing, the associations 
themselves would not merely dislike having their member- 
ship increased by coercive measures but would actively fight 
against it. Secondly, if the Durham councillors found them- 
selves unable, because of their insistence on the closed shop 
principle, to carry out their obligations to provide health and 
educational services, they would very likely have found 
themselves deprived of their Government grant. 


The lesson of Durham county council’s action, as of 
Willesden borough council’s similar action in 1946, is that 
members of the professions need not worry about attempts 
to apply the closed shop to them. There are powers that 
will fight for them. On the other hand, attempts by unions 
or unionists to compel employers to apply the closed shop 
are a very different matter. A Birmingham firm recently 
dismissed a hundred workers who went on strike because it 
had refused to enforce the closed shop. Not many employers 
are strong-minded enough to do this. It is, for instance, still 
not certain who will be the ultimate victor in the dispute at 
London Airport. Here a hundred or so electricians went on 
strike because British Overseas Airways Corporation sus- 
pended 25 men who refused to work overtime in protest at 
the continued employment of two electricians who are non- 
unionists. The strikers have now returned to work, but the 
question of the two men’s joining a union is still under 
discussion. 

Except in the case of Durham, the Government’s attitude 
over the closed shop has been equivocal. But a strike on 
this issue, which costs BOAC £320,000 and possibly loses 
it traffic permanently, ought to have called for stronger 
Government action. Again, it is possible—though not certain, 
as an appeal on the case in question has gone to the 
National Insurance Commission—that a person who is dis- 
missed because he does not belong to a union can be refused 
unemployment benefit on the grounds that he contributed 
to his own dismissal. If penalisation can be carried this far, 
the Government will not be able to stand aside much longer. 


x * * 


The Bomb 


To many it has come as a shock—and a salutary shock— 
to realise that there are limits to what even the Prime 
Minister can say to Parliament about the atomic bomb. Mr 
Attlee’s right to be consulted by President Truman about 
its use rested on little more than American confidence that 
his judgment and discretion about a vital military secret 
could be trusted absolutely. To demand that he should 


reveal details of what was said in Washington is to ask 


him to kill the root of that confidence and all possibility of 
future consultation. On Tuesday Mr Attlee very properly 
asked the House of Commons to accept his “ assurance that 
there is no difference of opinion” between him and Mr 
Truman on this vital matter. 

If there is one piece of intelligence that would, if it reached 
Moscow, decisively assist the Kremlin in planning its 
campaign of imperialist expansion, it is knowledge of the 
considerations of ethics, politics, place and time that would 
weigh with the President if the use of the atomic bomb was 
called for. It is because of their uncertainty on this score, 
because they move uneasily between respect and contempt 
for the scruples of free opinion, that Communists have been 
at such pains since 1948 to persuade people that to start a 
“war of liberation” is not an act of aggression, whereas the 
use of atomic weapons to stop it is a “ crime.” 

To encourage such doubts about the resolve behind the 
free world’s main deterrent to aggression—for that is what the 
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bomb has been since 1948—is to increase the risks of mis- 
calculations in the Kremlin’s strategy. It is the right, indeed 
the duty, of MPs to express privately to the Prime Minister 
their misgivings about a strategy over which Parliament has 
incomplete control ; although that is part of the price of 
partnership in collective security. But the more doubts they 
express in public, the more they encourage would-be 
aggressors to take the plunge. It is no reflection on Mr 
Attlee’s calm and firm handling of the present international 
situation to recall the time when his party’s pacifism proved a 
real threat to peace, and contributed not a little to the climax 
of appeasement. We are still, after all, in what Halévy called 
the “era of the tyrannies.” 


* * * 


Invitation to Moscow 


It is not unlikely that the international control of the 
use of atomic energy will again come up for discussion 
between governments. Moscow will receive shortly from 
London, Paris and Washington replies to its Note of 
November 3rd suggesting talks on the demilitarisation of 
Germany ; and it is understood that they will propose in not 
unfriendly terms that the deeper and more general causes 
of international tension should be discussed. The three 
western governments could not accept the Russian invita- 
tion as it stood ; partly because talks about Germany with- 
out some fund of goodwill would have been fruitless, partly 
because it was accompanied by a copy of the uncompromis- 
ing Prague programme—that is to say the terms of a German 
settlement already agreed between the Soviet and East 
European governments. 


If the Russians accepted this wider basis of discussion, 
the powers would presumably follow their normal pro- 
cedure: preparation of agenda, followed by a mecting of the 
Foreign Ministers. The work on the agenda will show 
fairly soon in what mood they might meet. It should be 
apparent in every capital that this could be a crucial meet- 
ing, on which public opinion—especially in France—would 
set high hopes. Mr Vyshinsky would have everything to 
gain by taking up an attitude different from that which he 
has consolidated in previous meetings. 


There are a number of risks that public opinion should 
foresee and think about in advance. One is that the 
exchanges might begin in secret and then leak—officially 
but copiously—to the press. This happened in the past; 
it merely brings out the undiplomatic qualities in each 
Minister and substitutes brawling for negotiation. Another 
is that a wide agenda would lead to the appearance at the 
table of China and to a grand confusion of European and 
Asian affairs. Another is that all the resolution so painfully 
mobilised behind Atlantic defence plans—and the inclusion 
of Germany in them—might be undermined by a few of 
those bonhomous smiles which Mr Vyshinsky can command, 
when his instructions allow. The risks would be consider- 
able, but they would not be all on one side. For Russian 
policy has suggested, both officially and unofficially, some 
far reaching proposals for pacification. To carry them out 
would require drastic modifications of the Soviet Union’s 
relations with the outside world. 


* *& x 
Taxing Capital Gains 


Most of the inequality of incomes depends, as is well 
known, not on unequal earning but on unequal ownership 
of income-yielding —a form, and degree, of 


inequality for which there is very little to be said either on 
economic or on general social grounds. The wider distribu- 
tion of property is, indeed, a step towards economic demo- 
cracy which mi t Ihave secured the support not only 0 
Socialists but of the entire Radical wing of public opinion, 
had it not become confused with a very different aim—the 
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actual abolition of property, at all events as a source of 
income. The author of the Fabian pamphlet “ Towards 
Equality ”* retains most of the traditional Socialist attitude 
towards property as such (though, as a sociologist, he realises 
that deep-rooted institutions can only be modified gradually) 
and the appeal of his arguments is narrowed accordingly ; 
but he provides some useful and significant information on 
the persistent inequality of property, a suggestive discussion 
of its causes, and a reasoned survey of the possible means 
of reducing it. 

The statistics of ownership are notoriously tricky, but, 
assuming that no fresh errors have crept in, application of 
the methods used before the war by Dr Campion in his 
“Public and Private Property” show that in 1946-47 1 per 
cent of the population owned 50 per cent of the wealth, as 
against §§ per cent in 1936-38 and 65 per cent in 1911-13. 
This is an unimpressive result of forty years of death duties. 
The obstinate survival of inequality is ascribed less to the 
comparative ease with which very large fortunes can be 
reconstituted by automatic saving—a factor which post-war 
taxation has made insignificant—than to the existence of un- 
taxed capita! gains. This conclusion, the author admits, has 
to “rely on deductive arguments,” but they are arguments 
not easily controverted. What measures, then, should 
follow ? Death duties cannot be pushed much higher ; the 
capital levy is both relatively unprofitable and a source of 
maximum dislocation and resentment. Mr Cooper-Willis 
reaches a conclusion in favour of the taxation, American 
style, of capital gains. The Fabian Society is traditionally 
in the van of socialist thought, and it may well be that the 
Labour Party’s allegiance, long given to the capital levy, 
is about to be transferred to the capital gains tax. The 
difficulty about it is that either the taxpayer is refused per- 
mission to set his capital losses off against his capital gains 
(which is illogical and unjust), or else persons who, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, are very rich can wholly escape 
taxation in years of falling prices. There are other snags 
as well in the capital gains tax—for example, should “ gains ” 
be taxed that are simply adjustments to the falling value 
of money ?—but it looks as if the public is going to hear 
more about a fiscal expedient with such obvious superficial 
appeal to the Left. 


* cs * 


Money for Social Science 


Research in the social sciences is discussed in two 
reports published in the past few days. They discuss the 
progress made since the Clapham report on “ the provision 
for social and economic research ” was issued in 1946, and 
since the Government agreed that additional financial assis- 
tance to the universities should be given for this purpose. 
This assistance has increased annually and for the year 
1951-52 will be £400,000. 

How has this money been spent? What research has 
been encouraged by it ? Are research workers being trained 
in adequate numbers? Will the new developments be 
sufficiently established by 1952 to allow the grants specially 
earmarked for social science to be absorbed in the general 
Treasury grant to the universities ? An attempt to answer 
these questions is made in a broadsheet—“ Government Aid 
for the Social Sciences,” Planning No. 321—published 
by PEP (Political and Economic Planning). In most cases 

answers can only be tentative, partly because many new 
schemes have only just started, partly because the fruits of 
research are always so hard to assess. In criticism of the 
universities it might, however, be said that so far they have 
used the special grants mainly to keep pace in the social 
science departments with the growth of the universities as a 
whole, instead of using the normal grant for this purpose 
and the special grants for special purposes. As a result many 





* “Towards Equality.” A study of the ownership of wealth. 


Evan Cooper-Willis. Fabian Research Series 144. 26 pp. Is. 
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new schemes of development and research are only just 
starting ; it is doubtful whether they will be sufficiently weil 
advanced by 1952 to seem worth while in open competition 
with the claims of better established departments. PEP 
therefore urges that the earmarked grants should be con- 
tinued, particularly in order to shelter the newer social 
sciences, such as social medicine, social anthropology and 
social psychology. What the universities have done is to 
concentrate on increasing the numbers of students and 
teachers. Though this provides research workers for the 
future, as is essential, it does not ensure that they will be 
used unless the lines of research have been laid down clearly 
enough to establish their claims on public money. 


The second report (Cmd. 8091, 6d.) comes from the 
standing Interdepartmental Committee on Social and 
Economic Research. It follows up the Clapham report’s 
recommendation that the vast amount of material collected, 
often for other purposes, by government departments should 
be made available for those doing social research, that it 
should be collected in such a form as to be of general value, 
and that departments should be encouraged to undertake 
social research themselves or to sponsor it in the universities. 
The report gives an account of modest progress in all these 
fields. 

* * * 


The Double Red Line 


Russian propaganda is making no secret of the fact 
that the object of Moscow’s diplomacy is to split the United 
States from Europe, and the European governments from the 
organised workers. Neither the purpose nor the technique 
used is new ; and it is doubtful whether open encourage- 
ment of dissension by wireless and newspaper is by itself 
any more eftective than the more personal and surreptitious 
methods used in the aristocratic diplomacy of the past. But 
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what is new and strikingly ¢ffective is the Communist tech- 
nique of playing of the pacifism of the western democracies 
With appeals to the self-interest of the individual. 

It has never been easy to remind the average British voter 
what his standard of living owes to national power, world- 
wide interests, and priority in vital markets—all advantages 
won by the exercise of strength and influence in the past. 
But Communist propaganda finds no difficulty in explaining 
—or appearing to explain—that the effort to maintain those 
advantages means, in present circumstances, a halt or 
falling back in progress towards better times. It points to 
rising prices—and blames American stockpiling ; to heavier 
taxation—and blames rearmament ; to the threat of infla- 
tion and falling standards—and blames a warmongering 
capitalism bent on destroying the Soviet Union. At the 
same time it drums in the idea of Russian peacefulness and 
American ferocity. In this propaganda policy, which is being 
followed by Communist parties all over Europe, the ingenious 
and insidious feature is not the individual point of 
argument, but the way in which the two main themes, 
pacifism and industrial unrest, are combined. If the loyal 
Social Democrat trade unionist, enemy number one of the 
Communist Party, agitates for higher wages to keep pace 
with rising prices, he finds himself willy nilly associated with 
persons and organisations who declare that rising prices are 
entirely due to the foreign policy of Mr Acheson and Mr 
Bevin. In other words, to defend his standard of living he 
is called on to oppose his government’s foreign policy and his 
country’s vital overseas interests. The moderate Left in 
Europe—and this country—will have to be much more active 
in exposing this dialectical trick than it has been hitherto. 


* * x 


Schuman Plan’s Final Stage 


The Schuman plan has temporarily been cast in a 
shadow by the crisis in the Far East ; but it is now bound 
to assume new importance as part of the effort to speed up 
the defence of the west. 


So far as the technicians’ work is concerned, the plan is 
said to be all but complete. The ideal of a single internal 
market has been preserved, by an arrangement that will 
give coal to the Belgian steel industry at the single market 
price—an average of about $10 per ton. On commercial 
policy—the trade relations of the group with the outside 
world—only a makeshift agreement has been reached. The 
Dutch failed to convince their partners that the low-level 
Benelux tariffs should be adopted by the whole group, and 
they have accepted a compromise allowing them to import a 
percentage of their coal and steel from outside the Schuman 
area at their own low tariff rate. This is an interim measure 
which is to operate until a common tariff policy can be fixed 
jor the whole group. 


Also troublesome has been the Italian demand for the 
inclusion of French North African iron ore within the 
Schuman area in the hope of getting larger and cheaper 
supplies. This suggestion the French rejected, presumably 
because they would find it more profitable to sell freely to 
the world at large and because they are not anxious to help 
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Italy to maintain its uneconomic steel industry. As the 
largest importers of North African ore, the British steel 
industry will undoubtedly welcome this decision ; but France 
may yet give the Italians some concessions through a long- 
term bilateral trade agreement. : 


One final technical point which still causes controversy 
with the Germans is the French attitude toward trusts and 
cartels. If in the end the French proposals are accepted, 
it will mean that no mergers within the coal and steel indus- 
tries of the area can take place without the approval of 
the High Authority, and no firms will be allowed to control 
more than 20 per cent of the common market in either 
commodity. There would also be a ban on any moves 
between individual firms to fix prices or to allocate markets 
and sources of supply. 

Much work now remains for the politicians, before the 
Schuman plan becomes what its authors—especially the 
French—intended: the firm basis for Franco-German 
rapprochement. For Bonn the outstanding political attrac- 
tion was that Germany, for the first time in postwar Europe, 
would be treated as an equal by its neighbours. It is for 
this reason that Dr Adenauer has been demanding the 
abolition of the Ruhr Authority. 


Since the discussions opened, however, the problems of 
West European co-operation and military security have 
become too urgent and too far-reaching to be settled by a 
local industrial agreement alone. All the partners to the 
plan—and particularly Germany and France—must now 
consider the politics of the project against a world back- 
ground. If, as a result of this reconsideration, Germany 
can be convinced that its political aspirations will not be 
thwarted, and if France can be persuaded that a rearmed 
Germany will not bring Europe into open conflict with 
Russia, then the plan may achieve its original political 
objectives. 


* * * 


Chloramphenicol on Prescriptions 


Mr Bevan’s latest appeal to doctors to resist “ importu- 
nate demands” from patients for branded drugs coincides 
with the announcement that supplies of chloramphenicol are 
now large enough for it to be generally available on doctors’ 
prescriptions. There is no contradiction in this. What Mr 
Bevan is trying to stop altogether is the prescribing for health 
service patients of proprietary drugs and preparations which 
are advertised to the public. He is also trying to encourage 
the prescribing of the standard equivalents for proprietary 
drugs as a whole, whether publicly advertised or advertised 
solely to the medical profession. There is no standard equi- 
valent of chloramphenicol, which is an antibiotic known, 
until it was synthesised, as chloromycetin. Its cost, although 
unmentioned by the Ministry of Health, is high. 


Chloramphenicol’s chief and unquestioned value is in the 
treatment of typhoid fever. In this disease, the cost of treat- 
ment with chloramphenicol, which is estimated by the 
British Medical fournal and the Lancet respectively as at 
least £7 and {10 a week, is more than offset by the con- 
siderable reduction in the duration of the illness. The other 
diseases for which the use of chloramphenicol is unques 
tioned, such as typhus, are rare in this country. Its use in the 
treatment of virus pneumonia, in which penicillin and the 
sulphonamides are ineffective, is unquestioned at the moment 
because aureomycin, which is reported to be more effective 
even than chloramphenicol, has to be imported from America. 


More questionable would be the use of chloramphenicol 
as a routine treatment for whooping cough, in which its 
effectiveness has not yet been fully established. Nor does 
the Ministry of Health accept some claims that it has a 
place in the treatment of ulcerative colitis or is effective in 
gastro-enteritis of infancy. In short, the medical press 15 
right to warn doctors that the drug should be used with dis- 
crimination ; in particular that they should not prescribe it 
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blindly before making a diagnosis even if faced with “impor- 
tunate demands ” for this latest wonder drug. It is worth 
pointing out, by way of comparison, that a week’s treatment 
with penicillin o: the sulphonamides is said to cost ten 
shillings. 


® * * 


The LCC’s Magnifying Glass 

The London County Council last week had before it the 
annual housing accounts for 1949-50. To examine these 
accounts is like looking through a magnifying glass at the 
problems of housing authorities all over the country. Scores 
of towns are meeting the same difficulties on a smaller scale 
in the same way. If the LCC’s dilemmas and difficulties are 
discouraging, they are only more obvious than those which 
occur elsewhere. 


The LCC last year spent £5,900,000 on the running costs 
of housing built between 1919 and 1950. The bulk of this 
was for interest charges, repairs and maintenance. The 
tenants contributed in rent £3,300,000, the Exchequer 
£1,300,000, and the ratepayers {1,200,000. The tenants thus 
meet only a little over half of the costs of the houses they live 
in and the ratepayers, instead of providing the equivalent of 
one third of the Exchequer contribution (as was intended 
under the 1946 Housing Act), pay a nearly equal contribution. 
Separate accounts for houses built since 1945 would show an 
even heavier burden on the ratepayers. 


The LCC’s building costs are very high, higher probably 
than those of most other large authorities, while rents have 
been kept relatively low. The cost of repairs has risen from 
£6 a house in 1938-39 to £18 a house in 1949-50, without any 
increase in prewar rents ; as a result, annual outgoings other 
than interest charges and income tax now absorb 55 per cent 
of the income from rent, compared with 37 per cent before 
the war. It is hardly surprising that the repair fund is dwind- 
ling rapidly and that ratepayers are paying through the nose. 
It would seem reasonable to expect the authority to think out 
its policy afresh. Not so the LCC. As recently as November 
21st the council reaffirmed the principles on which the rents 
of its dwellings have been fixed. These make rents depend on 
“comparability” with other dwellings ; costs of construction 
and maintenance are explicitly excluded from the calculation. 
At the same meeting the council approved expenditure on a 
large new scheme of mixed houses and flats at Putney, at 
au average cost of £585 a room. 


5 & & 


Standing Tariff Conference 


There have as yet been no reports of any striking achieve- 
ments by the contracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), now meeting at Torquay. A 
first and promising step has been taken, however, toward 
turning the organisation into a more stable body which will 
work continuously on the problems of international trade and 
tariff restrictions. 


The main barrier to such a step has been the hope that 
the American Congress would ratify the charter of the 
intended permanent institution—the International Trade 
Organisation (ITO). But for some time it has been clear that 
the US Administration would not even submit the charter 
to Congress ; other controversial pieces of legislation are more 
pressing, and it is far from certain that the Administration 
could persuade Congress to accept such a broad and binding 
agreement on international trade policy. 


One way out of the dilemma was suggested by the Canadian 
delegation last week and seconded from Washington. Their 
proposal was to set up a permanent committee for GATT 
which would prepare the ground for the bi-annual sessions of 
the contracting parties and provide a channel for constant 
consultation between governments. In a statement issued 
by the State Department the United States has promised to 
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support this proposal and to make American participation in 
GATT more effective by taking the only two realistic steps 
at its disposal. 

The first is to renew the request to Congress for passage 
of the Bill for simplifying customs. For traders who do 
business with the United States the most important effect of 
this Bill would be a new tendency for American customs to 
assess the duty on foreign goods on the basis of the lowest, 
instead of the highest, possible value. The administration 
also intends to seek Congressional authority for helping to set 
up more permanent machinery for GATT, and it will do so 
at the same time as the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
comes up for renewal next spring. 

There is considerable hope that Congressmen will show a 
more co-operative spirit toward GATT than to ITO for the 
very good reason that, through the Trade Agreements Act, 
they have effective control over American actions in GATT. 
At present, negotiations carried out by the administration 
within GATT are strictly limited by the powers given it 
under this Act, which Congress can at any time refuse to 
renew. To have passed the ITO charter, on the other hana, 
would have meant subscribing permanently to a far-reaching 
set of international trade rules—rules that included unattrac- 
tive escape clauses by which the rest of the world could dis- 
criminate against the dollar on the plea of balance of payments 
difficulties. The present compromise, if adopted by all the 
signatories, will make it possible for GATT to do much of 
the practical work that could have been accomplished by 
ITO—that is, if the contracting parties are minded to take 
any further steps towards the freeing of trade. 


* * * 


De Lattre for Indo-China 


Within a few weeks both of France’s leading soldiers 
have now found themselves involved in the desperate 
problems of Indo-China. Since General Juin undertook his 
mission to Saigon and drew up his report in October, Paris 
has searched its soul long and hard in an effort to find ways 
of bringing to an end this terrible colonial war. The result 
has been, amongst other measures, two important changes 
designed to streamline the administration: first, to combine 
military as well as political responsibility under the Minister 
for the Associated States of Indo-China, M. Letourneau, and 
second, to combine in one person the offices of High Com- 
missioner and Commander-in-Chief on the spot. That person, 
now vested with unprecedented powers in Indo-China, is 
General de Lattre de Tassigny. 

General de Lattre is reported to have insisted that civil 
and military authority should lie together in his own hands 
as a condition for accepting the military appointment. And 
well he might. From his own point of view it is a brave 
decision to have accepted the post, when he has a great _ 
reputation to lose and little to gain. He has been the creator 
of the new French army and still holds the high ranking 
command of all land forces in the Western Union defence 
organisation, which is about to be absorbed into a new 
supreme Atlantic command. General de Lattre is a 
glamorous and forceful personality with a keen political 
sense. But the hopes that France pins on him are almost 
desperate. 

What can the General achieve, where so many have failed 
and so much has already been lost, and when large-scale 
Chinese infiltration of the rebel Viet Minh forces looks like 
turning Indo-China into a second Korea at any moment ? 
There is one interesting possibility—it is nothing more— 
which it would be easy to overlook. The Viet Minh is not 
yet under complete Communist control, and the Vietnamese 
hate the Chinese. The Viet Minh radio has conspicuously 
not welcomed the possibility of China’s intervention against 
the French with troops, although it sounds none too sanguine 
about its own chances of quick victory. It may be that the 
French, if they could stabilise their line by hard fighting, 
could even now, at this eleventh hour, reopen with 
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Ho Chi-minh, from a position of strength, the negotiations 
which were broken off in 1946. At the least, some of his 
supporters might be won over by a generous offer. Short of 
some novel and dramatic move of this kind it is difficult to 


see how the fighting in Indo-China can end either soon or 
successfully. 


& ® x 
Lavish Administration 


In the autumn of 1939 the Treasury, as Mr R. M. 
Titmuss recently pointed out in the second volume of the 
official civil history of the war, was questioning some pro- 
posed expenditure on temperature charts, costing a penny 
each, for the use of evacuees. It also questioned, as being 
“a waste of money,” the provision of extra lavatory 
accommodation at wayside stations for the use of travellers 
on the evacuee trains. To see just how far policy has gone 
into reverse, the taxpayer should read the evidence taken by 
the Committee of Public Accounts in the first session of 
this Parliament (HMSO, 1§s.). 


The evidence is remarkable confirmation of, first, the 
extent to which the Treasury has lost its prewar contro] over 
departmental expenditure ; and, secondly, of how lavishly 
conceived postwar administration has become. “I am not 
pretending that it is done economically,” said an official 
witness about the Home Office college for training firemen— 
hardly an overstatement, since it was later revealed that the 
college has 59 domestic staff to look after 35 students. It 
is the Treasury’s wish that Government hostels should be 
self-supporting—yet the net charge on public funds for hostel 
services in 1948-49 was £8,400,000. A sudden increase to 
cover the cost might be thought “harsh and tyrannical ” ; 
even a small increase has first to be negotiated through the 
Whitley machinery where civil servants are concerned. Why, 
then, pertinently asked the Public Accounts Committee, 
cannot costs be reduced by, say, requiring the hostel dwellers 
to do the washing up and make their own beds? No, 
came the official reply ; this would not be a reasonable request 
to make to a man after a hard day’s work. 


So the process, of divesting the official of his old Poor Law 
mentality, goes on—to the taxpayer’s detriment. The lavish 
conception of the health service is well known; to the 
committee, a Ministry of Pensions official revealed that 
whereas the war-disabled came to its central or regional 
depots to be fitted for surgical boots, in the case of the 
health service the fitters had to go to the patients. It is 
understandable that the Government should abandon work- 
house standards for its new services. It would also be 
desirable that it should provide the best possible services— 
if the country could afford it. Since it cannot be afforded, 
is there not a case for some lowering of standards ? Should 
not some at least of the free services be utility schemes, of 
first-class quality but without the frills ? 


* ® 


Odd Jobs and Telephones 


The striking point about the Post Office which emerges 
from the account of its work published this week (HMSO, 
2s. 6d.) is the extraordinary variety of its activities. From 
fixing the positions of ships at sea it moves easily on to pro- 
viding tobacco coupons for old age pensioners. It relays 
a chairman’s speech to simultaneous meetings of share- 
holders in London and New York, and it takes in its stride 
the provision of morbidity statistics for the medical pro- 
fession. Indeed, so wide is the range of its interests that one 
tends to overlook what seems, by comparison, to be the 
child’s task of collecting and delivering letters. 


The chief complaint against the Post Office since the war 
has been its failure to meet the demand for new telephones, 
and the explanation given in the report is not entirely satis- 
factory. The waiting list has grown from 200,000 requests 
for new telephones at the end of the war to 550,000 in March 
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this year. Altogether, 2,600,000 new telephones were 
installed during the same period, making a total of more 
that 5,000,000 telephones in use in Great Britain. The rate 
of expansion has been twice as fast as it was in the ten years 
before the war, but it has been far too slow to keep up with 
demand. 

The reasons given are, first, the delay involved in te- 
establishing telephone engineers who had been to the wars ; 
second, the shortage of materials and labour ; and third, 
the limitations imposed on capital development. The reasons 
would be more convincing if in the same report the Post 
Office had not made so much of other new developments in 
the services it provides. It takes justifiable pride, for instance, 
in having played a major part in extending the BBC’s tele- 
vision service to the Birmingham area, in increasing the 
number and range of overseas telecommunication links, and 
in expanding the areas served by the speaking clock. Would 
it not have been better, though less spectacular, to have used 
the materials and labour involved for working off a part at 
least of the growing waiting list of new subscribers ? 

Apart, however, from its failure to deal adequately with 
the lack of telephones, the Post Office’s record remains good. 
It is about to perform the annual miracle of sorting the 
Christmas mail, and it would be ungracious at this moment 
further to criticise its services. 


* 
CORRECTION 


In the map of the Middle East printed on page 985 of 
The Economist of last week the port of Iskanderun and the 
oil fields of Dahran were misplaced. The former is in 
Turkey, at the north-eastern tip of the Mediterranean. The 
latter are in Saudi Arabia. 


Mitigating Scarcity 


No one will deny that a defective harvest is a great 
national loss. It is a loss of the labour and capital which 
have been expended with a view to a given result... . 
And what we have really to consider is, what policy in 
such cases is best calculated to avert, or at least to mitigate, 
the evils of scarcity and famine. Now, under the Corn 
Laws, what happened when the country was visited by a 
bad harvest? Our sudden demand for grain was 
unaccompanied with any corresponding demand for our 
manufactures; the balance of trade became suddenly 
unfavourable to England; the foreign exchanges were 
deranged ; an export of bullion took place; financial 
crises and commercial embarrassment ensued ; and labour 
became least in demand just at the moment when a high 
price of food rendered full employment of more import- 
ance than at any other time to the working population. 
It is surely of the greatest importance, then, if we can 
avoid such an aggravation of an evil which is itself beyond 
our control. It is surely of the first consequence that the 
home harvest being defective to the extent of twenty 
millions, we should be able to import that which our own 
lands have failed to produce, and that such an import 
should secure an immediate increased demand for the 
other products of the country to a corresponding amount. 
In such a case we readily admit that the country is all 
the poorer, in consequence of the loss of twenty millions 
worth of produce caused by a defective harvest. But, such 
a calamity occurring, it is unquestionably a mitigation of 
it, and not an aggravation, as the old law was, if the 
deficiency can not only readily be supplied from other 
countries without any suddent or serious enhancement of 
price, but if also, as a consequence of such imports, we 
have at the same moment an increased demand for British 
manufactures and British labour. 


The Economist 


December 14, 1850 
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$[llustration : Courtesy of Mr. E. 
W. Langley and Messrs. Hooper & 
Co. (Coachbuilders) Ltd., London, 


S.Wite But.. 


Introducing Ernest Langley. He started as a 
smith in 1899, specialising in coach building 
work, His hammer has shaped ironwork for 
undercarriages of Royal coaches and, in later 
years, luggage grids, seat fittings, structural 
ironwork and bumpers for the superb luxury 
cars included in Britain’s impressive total of 


vehicles for Export.* 


But ...does craftsmanship mean only 
hand-craftsmanship? When the 
motor car industry adopted mass 

production, was craftsmanship 


> 


Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ‘ expert British Craftsmanship.’ 


have you ever stopped to ask yourself 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


forgotten. ..even though it may no longer 
be easy to throw the limelight on one 
man, or one part of the process? 

And must there not be craftsmanship at 
every stage if the finished article is to be 
a masterpiece? Monsanto think so and 
they follow this rule in making chemicals 
for a long list of British industries. 

With chemicals for tanning, chemicals 
for paints and varnish, chemicals for 
wood preservation, Monsanto play an 
important part in the great body-building 
firms of the Car industry. 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. 
Of widely varying application, they all conform to the 
highest standards of craftsmanship inchemical manufacture. 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8. Waterloo Place, 


London, 


S.W.1 








You want “something” 
—not just “anything... 


.+. when you walk into a shop selling 
textile goods. You get your special 
requirements in size, style and shade 
thanks to the Wholesale Textile Dis- 
tributor who gives the retailer the 
products of many factories, and the 
range to meet your needs. 


precious hours with the faaniles. 
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ward to a warm Christmas welcome at the Deep Sea Mission’s port institute. 


During Christmas, many even of those with homes near by will be found at the 
Mission, bringing their families with them for a Christmas service and a happy 
gathering. At Christmas the Mission means hai and comfort not only to 
the men who come ashore, but also to the lonely families of fishermen stil! at 

sea—and of those other fishermen who, alas, will never return. 


Won't you help this Christmas to keep all this Christian 
in being? The Mission is not state-aided, but 

depends on the voluntary support of Christian men and 
women everywhere. Won’t you send your gift 


now—in good time for Christmas? Address 
CONOON yeytent it, please, to the Secretary, J. W. Donaid— 
fot SPSSOSSSSES HSFCA SESS SSSR SSES SSECESSSESVOSEHE SHOES Peees See seeeseseaes? 
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THE CRAMOPHONE COMPANT LIMITED 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS 
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A Very Important Person — 


The Brewer 
His training is long and thorough, covering a 
wide range of subjects, from biology to bottling, 
and from malting to cooperage. 
What makes his job so highly skilled — and so 
exacting — is that his raw materials, barley, 
hops and yeast, are natural living things needing 
constant supervision. Indeed all these ingredients may 
vary in flavour from district to district and from year 
to year; so the brewer must forever be applying - 
his art to ensure that local tastes are met and that 
beer at its best comes to you across the counter. 


beer is best 


desued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W.1 


To draw inspiration from one’s surroundings 
one must be able to see the wood despite the 
trees. Catesby Office Furnishings provide the 
answer for the business executive who seeks 
the unobtrusive efficiency of the perfect office 
designed by experts to serve his needs. For a 
complete new office or a single item we invite 
your enquiries to our Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Oor only address, Telephone : Museum 7777 
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Letters to the Editor 


Still in the Air 


Sir,—It seems a pity that the basic 
economic realities of housing have been 
so pitifully neglected by both main 
parties. Brigadier J. G. Smyth’s letter 
to you was a striking example of the 
extent to which the housing question 
has been used merely to score debating 
points. 

May I point out that: 

1. According to the type of brick used 
and the gradient of the land, a house 
absorbs anything from 53-10 tons of coal 
in the baking of bricks and the burning 
of cement alone. 100,000 houses would 
absorb not less than 650,000 tons of coal, 
apart altogether from the coal used in 
the manufacture of the metal com- 
ponents, etc. 


2. A large number of other critical 
commodities, such as timber, rubber, 
steel, aluminium, zinc and so forth are 
all involved and can, under present cir- 
cumstances, be directed towards housing 
only at the expense of other forms of 
construction. 


3. Even if standards were reduced and 
output per manhour raised to prewar 
level, and whether houses are built 
traditionally or in factories, not less than 
1,600 manhours per house nor more 
than 1,850 manhours are required. 
Thus, allowing for the increased output 
of the labour employed on the 200,000 
houses now being built, a further 65,000 
men, apart from those engaged in the 
manufacture of domestic appliances and 
other factory-made components, would 
be required to raise the output by 
100,000 houses. 


4. 160,000 standards of timber are 
required to raise the housing output by 
100,000 houses per annum. Even sup- 
posing that this quantity of timber of 
house building quality is available, what 
should we have to go without in order 
to provide the necessary hard or soft 
Currency without disturbing the present 
foreign trading situation ? 


§. There is no question that in the 
course of time cuts could be made in 
other forms of construction in order to 
find the labour and basic commodities 
necessary to increase the housing output 
by 100,000 houses per annum. It is, 
however, probable that these cuts would 
produce an unbalance, both in the 
output of other buildings and in the 
effect that the stoppage of, say, factory 
and office building would have on our 
foreign trading position, to say nothing 
of our more essential internal social 
services such as education. Neither 
Government nor Opposition has made 
the slightest effort to define these cuts 
qualitatively or quantitatively. 


Output can be raised, materials can 
be found, without seriously affecting our 
internal productive position, but only at 
the cost of research and development 
and co-operative technical effort on the 
part of the many organisations con- 
cerned, both professional, trades union 
and commercial. The description of 





these steps would be so long that I must 
apologise for the destructive nature of 
the rest of this letter.—Yours faithfully, 


London, W.2 A. R. Perry 


German Deflation 


Sir,—Mr Bonn maintains that the loss 
of the foreign exchange reserve of 
Germany is due to an “ import crisis.” 
He should consult the German foreign 
trade and exchange reserve statistics 
(which he does not bother to quote in 
his long letter) which show the following 
development: 








ae ($ Million) 
1950 
niece 
July Aug. Sept. | Oct. 
ee 4 — shes 
ERP Countries:- 
Exports...... 123-4 126-3 ay eee 
Imports... ... 120-7 | 133-2 | =. | 
Balance...... l¢ 2-7 |— 6-8 |-18-0t| 
Total® :— | i 
Exports...... 172-2 | 177-6 | 166-4 | ose 
Imports...... 225-4 205-3 | 239-6 eco 
Balance...... —53°-2 |—27-7 |—13-2 | 
Loss of reserves | 
ME EE he< cass 29 | #53 104 =,_—s«:103t 
ard * Excluding aid. Y Preliminary. re 


If we take Marshall and other Aid 
into account Germany still had a surplus 
of some $4,000,000 even in August, and 
a deficit of less than $60 million in Sep- 
tember. In October the trade position 
seems to have improved slightly. Thus 
the exchange losses can only be explained 
by a wild forward buying of sterling 
and commodities unchecked by controls. 
They have little if anything to do with 
high output in Germany which is mainly 
a consequence of increased exports: the 


increase in imports could not have 
entered the production process by 
September. 


Professor Bonn accuses me of being 
afraid of the success of the Cairncross 
and Jacobsson recommendations. He is 
quite right: unlike the “liberal” 
eulogists of the present German regime 
I am opposed to the deliberate creation 
of unemployment and distress as a means 
of balancing foreign payments while 
luxury imports stream into the country 
and large speculative profits are made 
by ruthless entrepreneurs. The effects 
of such a policy do not create an 
auspicious background for a fight against 
Communism.—Yours faithfully, 


THOMAS BALOGH 
Balliol College, Oxford 


How to Pay for Defence 


Sir.—In The Economist of December 
2nd you implied that, failing retrench- 
ment in Government expenditure, the 
£300 million additional defence expendi- 
ture must be found from the “ reserves 
of taxable capacity.” The estimated 
budget surplus for the current fiscal 
year is well in excess of the sum of £300 
million in question. Should not con- 


sideration therefore be given to the 
alternative of reducing the capital 
investment progamme ? 

The finance of capital formation as 
shown in the Economic Survey for 1950 
is summarised as follows (in £ millions): 





Fume saves ...;....:... 680 
Private saving ............ 1,805 
Borrowing abroad ...... — 50 

£2,435 





As you point out, increases in taxa- 
tion have the effect of transferring 
money from the private savings sector to 
the public savings sector—without 
necessarily affecting the total. Under 
current conditions, since private savings 
are derived almost entirely from com- 
pany savings and hardly at all from. per- 
sonal savings, the effect of increased 
taxation on consumption is very difficult 
to predict. 


Much of the extra £300 million 
required presumably represents equip- 
ment as_ distinct from manpower. 
Surely it is more proper therefore to 
provide for that part by a planned reduc- 
tion in the civil investment programme, 
rather than by relying entirely on in- 
creased taxation, much of which—though 
in economic terms it may be labelled 
progressive—is nevertheless regressive 
in terms of personal effort—Yours faith- 
fully, Lewis G. WHYTE 

London, W.C.2 


China and Lake Success 


Sir,—It was with concern that I read 
in The Economist of November 25th a 
note referring to China and the United 
Nations. You rightly point out that peace 
in the Far East may well depend on these 
negotiations. But you present an un- 
balanced account of the causes of the 
present tension there. Undoubtedly 
much blame must be attached to the 
Chinese attitude, but in referring to the 
Western Powers’ policy of pacification, 
you seem to have overlooked the open 
support afforded in the past (and 
possibly in the future) to Chiang Kai- 
shek, the “ neutralisation” of Formosa, 
and the “hints” cast out by General 
MacArthur and tie Republican Party. 
To call the Chinese intervention in 
Korea “eleventh hour aggression” is to 
ignore completely the fact that she had 
clearly warned the United Nations that 
she was prepared to defend her own 
interests in North Korea. 


I think it is time we realised that if 
the United Nations is to achieve any 
authority in the east, it will have to 
cease to be what you call a “club,” 
and at least pretend to be the organisa- 
tion of nations which its name and pur- 
pose imply. If admission to member- 
ship is made dependent on the condi- 
tions of power politics, then we can 
hardly complain if the United Nations 
is considered to be merely a puppet of 
the west.—Yours faithfully, 


Bangor RonacD G. Evans 
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Books and Publications 
A Fresh Approach 


The United States: The Presidents, The Parties and The Constitution. By 
“Herbert Agar. Eyre and Spoitiswoode. 750 pages. 258. 


The history of the United States can 
be viewed in many lights. It can be 
seen in terms of the growth of “a more 
perfect union,” as a case history of the 
federal idea. It can be written in terms 
of the immigrant—at least down to the 
Immigration Act of 1921. It can be 
treated in terms of the westward move- 
ment, of a constantly expanding 
Frontier, physical and psychological. 
Mr Agar, to the great benefit of British 
readers, has chosen to tell it primarily 
in terms of the American party system. 
In so doing he focuses attention on a 
factor which most histories of the United 
States take for granted, or else explain 
in terms which, though adequate for an 
American brought up to breathe the 
American political air, remain puzzling 
and insufficient for the average British 
reader. Federalism, immigration, the 
Frontier—these are distinctive American 
themes without any proper counterpart 
in English history; consequently the 
British reader treats them with respect, 
admits his ignorance and goes to school 
in all humility before them. But parties 
are part of the great Anglo-Saxon heri- 
tage, no more novel than the Common 
Law ; surely Democrat and Republican 
are only American for Liberal and 
Conservative, or at worst for Whig and 
Tory? Immediately in place of an 
understanding based upon recognition of 
dsfferences there is confusion (and even 
recrimination). 


No one has had better—or perhaps 
more painful—opportunities of observ- 
ing this fertile misconception at work 
than Mr Agar. His long labours in the 
field of Anglo-American relations have 
made him sharply aware of the problems 
which arise from British misunderstand- 
ing of the American political process. 
In “The United States” he has set out to 
explain and justify that process not by 
G priori reasoning or even contemporary 
depiction but by a more convincing 
argument, its operation throughout 
American history. It is in this that the 
originality of his book resides. It is not, 
and does not pretend to be, a work of 
original scholarship, if by that term is 
meant a structure built solely out of the 
masonry of primary sources. Mr Agar 
acknowledges freely his debt to other 
secondary authorities. But he has made 
his material his own, whether its imme- 
diate provenance be Henry Adams (and 
who is better entitled to draw on that 
sagacious counsellor than the editor of 
“The Formative Years” ?) or Allan 
Nevins or William Allen White. 
Wherever the bricks may come from, the 
architecture is his own, fresh, persuasive 
and perceptive. 

The American political process, as Mr 
Agar sees it, is the search for the pos- 
sible and the acceptable, the constant 
effort to maximise agreement, to 


harmonise differences on the plane of 
action if possible, but of inaction: if it 
is not possible. It is the avoidance of 
extremes, the cultivation of compromise. 
Thus the Civil War and Reconstruction 
stand out as the great failures, the 
breaking of the political dykes. By com- 
parison even the dollar-chasing, trust- 
building seventies, eighties and nineties, 
the “ brown decades,” as Lewis Mum- 
ford called them, shine brightly as at 
least an era that worked. Such a theme 
might in many hands easily result as that 
vulgarest of treatments, history as the 
record of the successful. There are one 
or two moments, as when we are bidden 
to genufiect briefly at the shrine of Mark 
Hanna and McKinley, when we seem to 
teeter on the edge of such an interpreta- 
tion. But Mr Agar’s sense of values 
reasserts itself in time; he has too 
shrewd an appreciation of the Laocoon 
convolutions of morality and interest for 
such an implication to go unchecked. 


The price of any perspective is that 
some things look out of shape. It seems 
odd at first to read a 700-page history 
of the United States and never encounter 
the name of Gettysburg. Readers 
brought up on the “ What porridge had 
John Keats?” theory of history will 


find plenty more such omissions in these 


pages. But they can satisfy their 
appetites elsewhere. The task which 
Mr Agar has set before himself is 
different and his concentration on it is 
rightly somewhat exclusive. He has set 
out to explain the American Union in 
terms of its most distinctive, vital and 
misconstrued activity. It cannot be 
doubted that he has signally succeeded. 


The British Political 
Tradition 


The Conservative Tradition. Edited 
by K. J. White. Nicholas Kaye. 256 


pages. 16s, 


This volume is the fourth in the 
enterprising series, “The British 
Political Tradition,” which is appearing 
under the general editorship of Mr Alan 
Bullock and Mr F. W. Deakin. The 
method used is to illustrate each of the 
distinct strands in British political 
history by means of a longish introduc- 
tion to carefully arranged and annotated 
original material—speeches, quotations, 
letters and so on—so that the student 
may see for himself the sources from 
which historians draw their judgments. 
Mr White’s introduction is clear, enter- 
taining and original, and more than 
maintains the standard of the earlier 
volumes. He begins with Bagehot’s 
definition of natural conservatives as 
people with “enjoying” natures and 
shows how the philosophical basis of 
Conservatism is based on three 
principles : 


The first is the radical inadequacy of 
the political as a final account of man ; 
the second is the organic conception of 
society; the third is the rejection of 
“Will” as the sanction, or sanctification, 
of law. 

These principles he illustrates with 
quotations from sources as diverse as 
Burke, Coleridge, Disraeli, Hugh Cecil 
and Quintin Hogg, and ranging in time 
from Pitt to Pickthorn. 

This is the best part of the book, and 
for anyone who is inclined to regard the 
Conservatives as permanent empirics, it 
is a valuable corrective. The second half 
of the book, which deals with “The 
Traditions and the Changing World,” 
from Burke to Joseph Chamberlain, and 
the section of the introduction which 
covers it, are no less interesting. In 
particular, it is valuable to trace through 
the original words the immense size of 
Disraeli’s achievement in educating his 
party and bringing Conservative policy 
into alignment with modern conditions. 
But it is not a true picture of the whole 
of the Conservative tradition. It presents 
only what is best and omits the die- 
hardism, the crass nonsense, the failure 
of perception and action, which are as 
much a part of the Conservative as of 
the Liberal or any other political 
tradition, This is not the fault of the 
author, although Mr White is at times 
too ready to abandon the role of guide 
for that of advocate, but of the anthology 
form of the book. Within its limits this 
volume presents a fair picture of the 
Conservative without the warts, and if it 
omits these it is clearly because the 
speeches of reactionary backbenchers, or 
the turgid leading articles of Conserva- 
tive newspapers, are too dull for all but 
the most persevering student to wish to 
read. 


Keen-eyed Traveller 


This My Voyage. By Tom Longstaff. 
John Murray. 324 pages. 2158. 


Mr Tom Longstaff is one of the most 
distinguished and best known of living 
British mountaineers. With a good for- 
tune which now seems irretrievably of 
other days, he has been able to spend 
a great part of his life travelling and 
climbing in remote and rugged parts of 
the world, a doctor’s skill for his pass- 
port, and a zést for observing and enjoy- 
ing every aspect of nature, for his 
inspiration. “The more the traveller 
knows what may be seen, the more he 
will see ”; and this book contains a good 
deal more of what Mr Longstaff has 
seen than of what he has done. It }s 
arranged by regions—Alps, Caucasus, 
High Asia, the Rockies and the Arctic— 
and though the thread of personal 
experience is preserved, the peoples and 
histories, flowers and animals of these 
varied regions, as well as their moun- 
tains and glaciers, are included in the 
tale. For the ordi reader, this book 


thus stands above most others of its kind, 
whose bald accounts of camps and 
climbs can only make their full appeal 
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to those who have taken part in similar 
exploits. The author confesses his 
preference for lands filled with the tradi- 
tion of old civilisation, and enjoys 
recognising a legend of Herodotus in the 
mouth of a Nepalese soldier, or tracing 
the route of a 16th century Mohammedan 
invasion of Tibet ; by contrast, the Sel- 
kirks and Rockies, empty of this human 
element, seem malignant and _ aloof. 
Thus he travels, not with the grim re- 
solve of the explorer seeking the un- 
known, but rather as an adventurous and 
well-informed tourist. 


There is, of course, plenty to show 
that the author is a tough and skilful 
climber, who can rate as his finest climb 
a day of snowy knife-edges and iced 
finger holds, ending in a night spent 
dangling legs from a ledge at 14,000 feet, 
taking turns to keep warm with a lan- 
tern. He was the first man to glimpse 
the inner sanctuary of Nanda Devi, the 
hidden pasture guarded by a double ring 
of 20,000 foot peaks seventy miles in 
circumference—a glimpse which was 
not repeated for twenty-nine years. The 
stories of his climbs are told without 
sensationalism, but with a _ vividness 
quite remarkable in view of the lapse of 
time. It is a pity that this agreeable 
book was equipped with such dis- 
appointing photographs; however, the 
maps exhibit a rare virtue—they mark 


very nearly all the places named in the 
text. 


Eighteenth-century 
Nobleman 


Pembroke Papers (1780-1794). Edited 
by Lord Herbert. Jonathan Cape. 509 


pages. 268, 


Family letters, like family conversa- 
tions, are sometimes a shade tedious to 
the outsider, but Lord Herbert’s latest 
selection of papers from the muniment 
room at Wilton, in which the central and 
most engaging figure is Henry, 1oth 
Earl of Pembroke, will certainly banish 
tedium, This soldier and horseman, 
who was also a gifted amateur of music, 
medallions and, let it be said, pretty 
women, moved easily in his aristocratic 
circle, relishing the delicious and 
malicious gossip of the day, watching 
€very move in the ruthless jockeying for 
Place and position with a tolerant expert 
tye. Tolerance, indeed, was a virtue 
his wife and son had also great need of, 
both in regard to his peccadilloes abroad, 
Which he describes with soldierly frank- 
ness, and to his natural son at home, to 
whom he denied neither parental affec- 
tion nor name (in the anagrammatic form 
of Reebkomp). Lady Pembroke con- 
soled herself with good works and devout 
Correspondence with Queen Charlotte, 
near whom she finally settled, resigned 
and uncomplaining, in her own house 
in Richmond Park. 


George, Lord Herbert, was bombarded 
by his father with constant instructions 
a to the management of the estate, the 
mating of his dogs and the use of patent 
Carriage wheels, and advice on every- 

ng under the sun from finance to 
Physicking and the purchase of com- 
missions, But amid the multitudinous 





interests these letters reveal, one topic 
is constant on almost every other page— 
the horse. And the horse not as a noble 
animal and a friend to man but as trans- 
port. “What we’re all at is this,” writes 
gallant Major Floyd of the Light 
Dragoons, whose letters are second only 
to Lord Pembroke’s in charm and raci- 
ness, “a damn’d good horse at little 
money.” For swapping, for trading in, 
for overreaching one’s friends, the horse 
was the equivalent then of the second- 
hand car today, and we cannot but 
admire in these pages the honest deter- 
mination of buyers and vendors to out- 
swindle each other. 


The shifting glittering kaleidoscope of 
eighteenth-century society shown by 
this book—corrupt, complacently privi- 
leged and fabulously incompetent— 
stands in shocking contrast to the well- 
meant virtues of the Welfare State. Yet 
in some strange way it worked, and 
within a decade or so was destined to 
bring Britain to a point of prestige and 
power which she has scarcely attained 
since. 


Life in India 


Interview with India. By Margaret 
Bourke-White. Phoenix House. 192 pages 
(including 64 pages of plates). 16s, 


Miss Bourke-White is a famous photo- 
grapher, and in this book she has put 
together some of her best camera studies 
of India, taken during three trips for 
Life magazine from 1946 to 1948. 
Around the photographs she has written 
an autobiography which, while 
designedly disjointed, succeeds in giving 


a series of character sketches that make . 


the pictures real. She describes, for in- 
stance, the Calcutta riots of 1946, the 
agonies of the great migrations in 1947 
and Gandhi’s last fast in 1948. She 
gives her own lively personal impressions 
of men and women, ranging from Jinnah 
—both before and after the foundation 
of Pakistan—Nehru and Patel to Sanna- 
ligappa, a Mysore peasant, and Sheikh 
Abdullah of Kashmir. 

Miss Bourke-White has made a sincere 
attempt to convey something of that 
elusive and almost indefinable element, 
the spirit of India. Her photographs are 
magnificent, and, if they lead the reader 
on to absorb her text as well, he can 
hardly fail to increase his fundamental 
understanding and sympathy for this 
strange, sad and certainly mysterious 
country. 


The Loud Bassoon 
How to Run a Bassoon Factory and 


Business for Pleasure. By Mark 
Spade. Hamish Hamilton. 262 pages. 
qs. 6d. 


Many readers of, and some writers 
for, The Economist suffer from the pain- 
ful occupational disease of taking busi- 
ness seriously. For such sufferers there 
is now available an almost infallible 
specific ; seven and sixpence worth 
Mr Mark Spade, with an introduction 
by Mr Nigel Balchin (who, for the 
best of reasons, brings sympathy and 
understanding to the job) thrown in. 
Here they will find the low-down on 
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Finance (“ Avoid Debentures. They are 
nasty, inevitable things like the gas bill ”) 
on Motion Study (exemplified by 
analysis of Right and Wrong motions 
involved in getting past the ticket col- 
lector without a ticket), on Psychology 
(“The main idea is to place people in 
positions where they may use their 
natural Bent. If people have no natural 
Bent, but just stay straight all the time, 
they are suitable as Cashiers ”), on Sales- 
manship, Costing, Market Research, and 
Welfare—all the above with special 
reference to the manufacture and 
marketing of Bassoons. 


This volume also contains, under the 
title “ Business for Pleasure,” Mr 
Spade’s more general views on the 
entrepreneur and his problems. These 
are emphatically worth study, not 
merely by business men but, perhaps 
even more emphatically, by the dis- 
interested administrators of the Public 
Sector. Consider his summary of the 
merits of Planning: “In an unplanned 
business things just happen, ie. they 
crop up. Life is full of unforeseen 
happenings and circumstances over 
which you have no control. On the 
other hand in a planned business things 
still happen and crop up and so on, 
but you know exactly what would have 
been the state of affairs if you hadn’t.” 
What Economic Survey could say fairer 
than that ? “* 


Mr Spade, in fact, had a prophetic 
eye for the essential immutability of the 
economic problem. Mr Balchin refers 
mournfully to the “odours of old-world 
lavender” pervading these prewar 
pages. The remedy is in his own hands. 
Let him provide himself with a ouija- 
board as soon as may be, and give his 
—or rather Mr Spade’s—readers, pre- 
ferably in time for Christmas, 1951, the 
magnum opus on How to Avoid Making 
Bassoons in a Planned Economy, which 
that lamented genius did not live to 
complete. 


Reference and Text Books 


Building Societies Year Book, 1950. 
Franey and Company, Limited. 517 pages. 
152. 6d. 


The official handbook of the Building 
Societies Association gives a general 
summary of the operations of the building 
societies for 1949, statistics of membership 
and assets from 1870 to 1949, and com- 
parative analyses of building society 
accounts from 1938 to 1949. Details and 
accounts are given for the members of the 
association and there is a full report of 
le General Meeting held in May, 

During 1949, saving through building 
societies increased by £96 million to 
£1,056 million and the number of investors 
increased by 42,185 to 2,857,562. Repay- 
ments advances and interest totalled 
£198 million and new advances reached 
nearly £276 million. 


The Directory of Directors, 1950. 
Thomas Skinner. 784 pages. £2. 


The seventy-first annual issue of this 
directory follows the normal practice of 
listing the mames and addresses of the 
directors of the principal companies in the 
United Kingdom and of a large number of 
private companies. Where possible the 
connections of directors with business 
associations and institutions are also given. 
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Are you wondering what to give, this Christmas, to a friend overseas? 
One answer —and a good one, too—is a year’s subscription to the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly. Here is something for which exile is 
apt to sharpen the appetite —the quiet, authentic voice of the England 
behind the England of the headlines. Here the events of the week are 
reviewed with an adult appreciation of what makes news. Reviews of 
books, music, art and the theatre are intelligent, readable, leisurely. 
And comment, political or otherwise, follows an honoured tradition 
of editorial freedom. A weekly glimpse of an England remembered — 


and loved. 
The 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN '* 


WEEKLY 


Send your subscription to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester 2. Yearly 
Subscription Rates: SURFACE MAIL §8/6d. SPECIAL AIR EDITION EUROPE 38/4. U.S. AND CANADA 47/6 
MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 47/-. SOUTH AFRICA AND FAR EAST S558. ausTRAiasiaA 64/4, 
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656 pages, 
paper covered 7/6 


The fullest and handiest reference book in the world — 
and the perfect gift — inexpensive, really useful 


Over 1,000 pages packed with every imaginable sort of useful in- 
formation! That fact or figure you want — that name or date you’ve 
forgotten — a thousand to one it’s in Whitaker. 


And Whitaker can always be at your elbow 
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The Pest-War 
Financial Problem 
F. W. PAISH 


A collection of essays devoted to the examination 
of applied economics. Among the subjects discussed 
are: The Post-War Financial Problem, Savings and 
Investment, The Economics of Rent Restriction, 
Banking Policy and the Balance of International 
Payments, and Capital Value and Income. 15s. 
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THE SECRETARY 
YOU NEVER HAVE 70 
RING FOR... 


TIME-MASTER—the electronic 
dictating machine 


THE SCIENCE of electronics is rev- 
olutionising many of our concepts. 
And your ideas about the time 
and place for dictation will be 
revolutionised by the Dictaphone 
Time-Master—the new, electronic 
dictating machine. 


First, the Time-Master is so com- 
pact, streamlined and_light- 
weight (4} inches high) that you 
can take it anywhere and every- 
where : and dictate to it when- 
ever you wish, 








Then, its recording medium is 
the unique plastic Memobelt. 
Each Memobelt takes 15 full 
minutes perfect dictation. Each 
is so flexible that it folds flat for 
filing. So light that up to ten can 
be posted in an ordinary en- 
velope for 24d. 


Crystal-clear recording. 

No waste of your secretary’s 
time because she “ didn’t quite 
hear that.”” Memobelt recording 
is outstandingly clear from be- 
ginning to end because the 
Memobelt still carries on the 
famous Dictaphone principle of 
cylindrical recording. 


Rapid transcribing. 

Your secretary can adjust vol- 
ume, tone and speed—by the 
simplest of controls. There is a 
pedal to back-space or repeat as 
often as she may wish—all instan- 
taneous and uniform in action, 


Write for TIME-M ASTER literature to Dictaphone Co., Ltd., 
Dept. O, 107, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINES 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Branch offices: 


BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER 
LEEDS NEWCASTLE LIVERPOOL BRISTOL GLASGOW DUBLIN CORK BELFAST 
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IN THE SERVICE OF 
THRIFT AND HOME OWNERSHIP 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.t. 
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*I can quite see the guv'nor’s point of view 
in taking out a Fidelity Guarantee in my 
name. I know that he trusts me, but the 
fact remains that he has the responsibility 
of other people’s money as well as his own, 
and the Guarantee is only a reasonable 
precaution—like the annual audit. Any 
man in his position is justified in doing the 
same thing—and he will if he’s wise.’ 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Bridging the Atlantic 


Washington, D.C. 
T was a sombre little group of officials, reporters and 
photographers who waited as the Cathay (BOAC, at least, 
had not lost its sense of humour) nosed out of the rainclouds 
over the Maryland shore of the River Potomac and lowered 
itself, with the diffidence of a stranger, on to the airstrip. 
The previous twenty-four hours had seen crisis develop into 
what seemed like disaster and anxiety give way to what looked 
like panic. Nothing could have been more timely than the 
arrival of Mr Attlee. It gave a purpose, a pattern and a direc- 
tion to the next few days and, by the time he left for New 
York, General Collins had come back from Tokyo with 
reassuring news of the military situation and Anglo-American 
confidence had been renewed. 


That mutual confidence should have drained away with 
such appalling suddenness in the week before the Prime 
Minister’s arrival was a triumph of irresponsible reporting. 
Mr Truman’s choice of words, when he was asked, at his 
press conference, whether the use of the atomic bomb was 
being considered, could no doubt have been bettered. But 
his meaning should have been clear to anyone who listened 
to all the questions and was willing to put the answers in 
perspective. Having succeeded in scaring London with 
their messages from Washington, the news agencies, asso- 
ciated and united in their irresponsibility if in nothing else, 
proceeded to scare Washington with reports from London 
of impending Munichs and a government bent on “ appease- 
ment.” It was a relief to everybody when the door of the 
Cathay opened and the British party filed out with not an 
umbrella to its name. 


There was evident throughout the week a certain irri- 
tation with Mr Truman and Mr Attlee for not being Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr Churchill. It was felt that the world’s 
problems should be solved by a few sweeping gestures—the 
despatch of an armada in one direction and an ultimatum in 
another. It would be a pity, one commentator remarked, if 
this conjunction of two mountains brought forth only a 
mouse. But, in reality, two men who disposed of the strength 
of mice were trying to bring forth a mountain. They were 
Jate in starting, too, and what they decided about strengthen- 
ing the Atlantic community and the distribution of raw 
materials should have been decided six months ago. But, 
provided all concerned do not go to sleep again—and one of 
the Truman Administration’s greatest weaknesses is its 
tendency to think that brave words and grave decisions, 
once planted, grow untended—the week’s conversations 
should do much toward the building of strength in the west. 

Strength in the east is another matter, as the absence of 
any hint of decisions in the final communique showed. But 
it is difficult to see what decisions could have been taken at 


** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 


are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 





a time when the military situation was so obscure and 
General Wu was playing the inscrutable Oriental with such 
infuriating success. At least nobody tried to pretend, by 
either omission or implication, that the two governments 
really agreed on the points on which they obviously did not. 
But the discussion of these points was probably more valu- 
able to the two men than the discussion of those subjects on 
which they could easily agree and which could—in the 
present atmosphere—have been settled, though probably not 
as quickly, without dramatic flights and melodramatic head- 
lines. To understand the reasons for differing points of view, 
whether they are rooted in moral principles or the pressure 
of public opinion, takes much of the sting out of disagree- 
ment. The most important of all the meetings may well, 
therefore, have been none of the six formal conferences, but 
the dinner party at the British Embassy at which, for four 
hours, Major Attlee (ret.) and Captain Truman (ret.) revisited 
the trenches of Northern France and discussed the decay of 
generalship since the Golden Age of 1918. 


* 


Much of the satisfaction of those who took part in the 
talks on the American side must have been dissipated by the 
distressing spectacle which the Congress of the United States 
put on for the benefit of the visitors. The Republicans in 
the Senate, like the stock market when their party was last in 
power, are always able to surprise the experts by sinking a 
little lower when even the pessimists think the lowest point 
has been reached. One of them evaluated the predicament 
of his country’s troops in Korea in terms of its effect on the 
Presidential election of 1952 and Senator Taft was reported 
by the New York Times as being “ in a confident and happy 
mood ” as he told the Republican Executive Committee that 
the Democrats were “ demoralised.” A stranger reading the 
Congressional Record for the week might have imagined 
that Mr Attlee was an emissary of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics come to demand the surrender of all 
the United States held most dear, rather than the Prime 
Minister of the country’s most patient and substantial friend. 


But it was in their treatment of Mr Acheson that the 
Republicans finally over-reached themselves. They chose 
that week to propose a resolution demanding the resignation 
of the Secretary of State in the name of national unity. Con- 
sideration of the resolution, known as the Ives Resolution 
after the Senator from New York who was sent 10 
Washington by Mr Dewey, was postponed, at the last 
minute, on the advice of one or two of the more astute 
members of the Republican Policy Committee, until after 
the visitors were safely back in London. And Mr Dewey 
himself, who knows a political gaffe when he sees one, issued 
an implied rebuke to his protégé by saying that 

obviously the prestige of our country is at a very low point. 

Other free nations are, for the first time in recent years, 

showing an unwillingness to follow our leadership. . . . This 

is not the time for further criticism. The President and our 

Government are engaged in the most difficult of conferences. 

reached 


tak decisions must be calmly and they must be 
right. 
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But the atmosphere created by the “ Asialationists ” (on 
the same day that this admirable term was invented the 
sponsors of the Ives Resolution provided a handy list of who 
they are) was mot an easy one in which to reach decisions 
calmly, either for the Administration or the British party. 
Even the decision to issue a communique of 2,000 words, 
containing an unusual amount of information, must have 
taken a little reaching. It must have been a temptation, 
under the circumstances, to publish a few words about 
“unity of purpose,” leaving the press to speculate as it 
pleased about the two subjects on which it was known that 
disagreements had not been resolved—which became known 
as “the limited war ” and “ the package deal.” 


Neither, however, is an immediate problem and, perhaps 
neither will ever become one. Whether to continue the war 
against China by other means, if the United Nations forces 
are driven out of Korea, depends first of all on developments 
in the military situation. Whether to negotiate with China 
on Korea alone, or discuss Korea, Formosa and representa- 
tion in the UN all together, depends, in the first instance, 
on Chinese willingness to negotiate at all, The decisions of 
both governments will depend, in the end, on public opinion 
in the two countries. One point on which the President and 
the Prime Minister probably agreed heartily was how much 
easier their jobs would be if they could reach conclusions 
on the basis of the facts of the situation rather than that of 
the fancies of the public. 


Industry on the Move 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN has asked Congress to authorise the 
building of eight new centres for the more vital government 
departments, outside of Washington, but within easy reach 
of the capital. The main purpose of this plan is to ensure 
that it will take several atom bombs, instead of one, to wipe 
out the country’s key administrators, but it would have the 
incidental advantage of permitting the demolition of some 
of the emergency buildings which have for so long disfigured 
Washington. This limited scheme of dispersal, however, 
may seem inadequate to members of Congress who have been 
playing with the idea of dispersing themselves in the event 
of war, and of legislating either from a special train or by 
television. If such an important industry as the government 
is to move at all, some Congressmen would like it to move 
into their own districts and benefit their constituents ; but 
it might not be an unmixed benefit to a district to be 
turned into a target area. 


The President’s proposals for the dispersal of the govern- 
ment follow those of the National Security Resources Board, 
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for the dispersal of industry in general. It recommends that 
firms building new plants of national importance should put 
them several miles from other tempting targets, so that two 
factories cannot be killed with one atom bomb. But the 
NSRB does not consider it “ economically feasible ” to break 
up established industrial centres and scatter them across the 
country. The Air Force burnt its fingers on this politically 
hot potato some time ago, when it moved certain aircraft 
contracts from the vulnerable coastal districts of the states 
of Washington and Connecticut deep into the hearts of 
Texas and Kansas, where factories are safe from surprise 
attacks launched from aircraft carriers or submarines. The 
unemployment the manufacturers left behind them caused 
a storm in Congress which taught the services to be more 
discreet in their attempts to disperse the country’s military 
production. Soon, however, there will be more than enough 
defence contracts for everyone and no question of taking 
work away from anyone, but only of finding factories that 
can handle additional contracts. 


* 


The comparative safety of such states as Colorado and 
Nebraska, which gives a patriotic flavour to local boosting, 
is naturally made much of by Chambers of Commerce trying 
to bring business to this least industrialised part of the 
country. It is true that the 1947 Census of Manufactures 
show some of these states, notably Kansas and Nebraska, 
with large percentage increases since 1939 in the value added 
to goods by manufacture (the Department of Commerce’s 
standard of industrial activity), but the actual amounts 
remained low. New Mexico is the best example of this: 
with an increase of over 500 per cent since 1939, the 
total value added was still only $55.5 million in 1947. The 
latest defence programme should help this area as the war- 
time one did ; it will involve the reopening of the stand-by 
aircraft plants in the great plains and put a premium on the 
mining and related activities of the mountain states, even 
if it does not bring new factories. The government has for 
some time been making use of these states for its ever- 
expanding research activities ; the sparse population makes 
secrets comparatively easy to keep, the wide open spaces 
have room for bombing ranges and rocket proving grounds. 


But it is the sparse population and wide open spaces that 
make these central states unattractive to industry in general. 
Farm prosperity has brought a big increase in average incomes 
during the past ten years ; individuals have far more to spend 
than they used to have, but there are not enough of them 
spending to make a consumer goods market sufficiently large 
to appeal to secondary industries. This year’s census showed 
that population in the central plains had increased less than 
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the national average since 1940. The same is true of the 
south-eastern states—South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
so on—yet these have shown important gains in industrial 
activity. 

These south-eastern states have much poorer farms and 
more inhabitants than those further west. With fewer people 
on the land and improved farming methods made possible 
by higher agricultural prices, a larger proportion of the 
inhabitants is living above the subsistence level than in 1939. 
As a result, in this area the loss of population has meant an 
improved market for consumer goods, even though individual 
incomes are still very low. Industrial wages are not so far 
below the national average as they used to be, and trade 
union activity has to be reckoned with more seriously than 
it did when the textile industry first fled south from New 
England, but these advantages still exist. War industry left 
the area with a trained labour force and empty factory space ; 
recent industrial developments have found new uses for its 
agricultural products, its lumber and wood pulp and its 
chemicals ; it has adequate power, in the form of both 
electricity and natural gas. 


The south-east is becoming a diversified economic area 
that generates its own growth and this is even truer of the 
south-west, which nowadays means Texas; and the level 
of prosperity is higher here, thanks largely to oil. The west 
coast is another area of this type and its most important state, 
California, now seems as if it may be near economic maturity. 
The war brought not only a temporary expansion in aircraft 
production and shipbuilding, but also entirely new industries 
with postwar uses ; the long-desired steel mill was the most 
important of these, since it was followed by metal-working 
industries of all kinds. The workers who came to the west 
coast during the war stayed permanently, so that California 
alone now has ten million inhabitants, 50 per cent more than 
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in 1940, and their average income last year was amongst the 
highest in the country. To meet their demands for clothes, 
furnishings and personal services, local firms have expanded 
until many of them rival the old-established national corpora- 
tions. Not to be outdone, the national corporations, leading 
automobile firms, for example, have opened assembly plants 
and distributing centres on the west coast. 


* 


These were additional plants, not old ones transferred. 
Practically none of the increases in industrial activity in the 
south and west have been at the expense of the traditional 
industrial centres on the east coast and Great Lakes. This 
has been an expansion, not a migration, of industry. During 
the war strategic considerations and shortages of manpower 
encouraged industry to spread. And it went on spreading 
after the war, when it was falling over itself to make up for 
lost time and to satisfy the rapacious demand for consumer 
goods generated by wartime shortages and the increase in 
population. The development of fresh markets was not the 
only reason for this: rising freight rates, the importance 
of air and road transport, new processes which needed 
plentiful and cheap electricity, the difficulty of finding room 
for lengthy modern assembly lines in overcrowded areas, all 
had something to do with it. 


As a result, the Census of Manufactures and the Census 
of Population both found that growth had been below 
average in the north-eastern states and that even the 
more recently developed Great Lakes area was hardly holding 
its own. Nevertheless the main concentration of industrial 
strength remains in these regions. In 1949 the north-eastern 
area accounted for more than one-third of the nation’s total 
income. More than twice as much value was added by 
manufacture in New York ($9.6 billion) in 1947 than in 
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California ($3.9 billion) ; Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois 
were all over $6 billion, with Michigan not far below it, while 
Texas added only $1.7 billion. 


In 1949 the postwar period of industrial expansion seemed 
to be over. But by early last summer it began to look as if 
this were no more than a pause to gather strength, and the 
Korean war has sent the United States shooting up on its 
third period of manufacturing growth in ten years. Expendi- 
tures on new plant and equipment are to break all records 
in the first quarter of 1951. So far it is mainly an expansion 
of civilian industry, inspired by business’s desire to get 
ready for the sustained consumer demand that is guaranteed 
by the full employment that the defence programme will 
bring with it, and by the Administration’s desire to counter 
inflation with a plentiful supply of goods. But expansion 
is coming in the defence industries and the first step has 
already been taken, in the rules governing tax amortisation 
for such expansion, to ensure that some at least of these new 
plants will be in the safer parts of the country. But even 
some of the expansion for civilian purposes may be in those 
parts. For the chief consideration now will be not markets, 
but manpower, and the search for labour is likely to take 
manufacturers back into the unindustrialised central area as 
it did during the war. The next Census of Manufactures 
may show that industry, having spread out all round the 
edges of the country is at last spilling over into the middle, 
and has gone a stage further in the gradual process of finding 
its own level. 


American Notes 


Invoking the Emergency 


The expectation is that on Friday night President 
Truman will broadcast a proclamation of national emergency 
to dispel illusions at home, and on either side of the iron 
curtain abroad, that the United States will tolerate “ business 
as usual” in the present crisis. Such a proclamation is the 
key which unlocks certain powers not normally available to 
the President. Some go back to the 1914-18 war. The 
Defence Production Act passed this autumn greatly widened 
the President’s authority to press forward with rearmament 
and the powers which may be used only in an emergency 
are consequently fewer than they were when President 
Roosevelt took the same step in 1940. But there are a 
number of concrete benefits to be obtained, among them 
the right, sought by the Department of Defence, to retain 
National Guardsmen in service as long as it sees fit, and 
that to impose priorities on communications and shipping. 


Official recognition of the crisis will make it easier for 
the country to accept the speed-up in mobilisation involved 
in telescoping three years’ rearmament into two or less. 
But what has decided the Administration to act now, instead 
of in the New Year, is as much the domestic course of 
prices as the course of the Communist armies. The Depart- 
ment of Defence is as vitally concerned in the first as in the 
second ; military appropriations begin to melt under rising 
Prices almost before they are voted. 


The voluntary method of controlling prices had its first, 
and perhaps its last, trial ten days ago when the Economic 
Stabilisation Agency appealed in vain to the Ford Company 
and the General Motors Corporation to rescind the rises 
they had announced. They refused on the ground that 
labour costs had gone up 11 per cent during the year and 
materials—many of them being stockpiled by the govern- 
ment—by from § per cent to 300 per cent. They cited 
Particularly the fresh increase in the price of steel, the govern- 
ment’s raising of synthetic rubber prices, and the reduction 
in the number of cars they can produce, in view of limita- 
tions on materials and restrictions on credit. 
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If the General Motors Corporation, which is on the way 
to earning a $1,000,000 profit this year, turns a deaf ear 
to the stabilisers, Congressmen have few hopes of other 
industries. But the newly appointed Price Administrator, 
whose organisation so far consists of a desk and telephone, 
will be in no position to enforce general price controls for 
at least another two or three months. The Office of Price 
Administration, during the last war, had nearly 70,000 
employees. The authority to freeze prices and wages does 
not depend on the existence of an emergency. But the 
willingness of the public to accept even the individual ceilings 
which ought to be imposed at once may well do so. 


* © x 


Communism and the Courts 


The eleven Communist leaders who were convicted in 
New York last year of advocating the overthrow of the 
government by violence have now presented their final 
appeal without benefit of the British Mr Pritt, since the 
Supreme Court refused to postpone the hearing until he 
was able to appear. The Communists lost publicity through 
this refusal, but probably little else ; their American lawyers 
argued their case with ability, and with a restraint that helped 
the bench to do its legal duty and forget that these same 
lawyers had been convicted for contempt of the court which 
originally tried the case. The Supreme Court’s decision, 
which will not be handed down for some time, is expected 
to be either a landmark or a landmine for anti-Communist 
legislation. The case gives the Court an opportunity of 
deciding, for the first time, whether the Communist Party 
is a subversive organisation and whether Congress may con- 
stitutionally pass legislation specifically directed against it. 
Such a decision would affect not only the Smith Act of 1940, 
under which the case was brought, but also the recent 
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McCarran Act and numerous anti-Communist laws in the 
states. 


One of the most discussed of these laws, New York’s 
Feinberg Act, has recently been upheld by the State Court 
of Appeals, which believes that the legislature is entitled to 
disqualify Communists from teaching in the state schools. 
The Supreme Court, however, to the delight of Communists 
and fellow-travellers, has just reversed another decision that 
affects the enforcement of anti-Communist legislation. It 
has ruled that a Mrs Blau, convicted of contempt of court 
for refusing to answer questions about her Communist con- 
nections, was justified by the constitutional guarantee that 
no witness can be compelled to give evidence against him- 
self ; if she had admitted membership of the Communist 
Party she might have become liable to prosecution under 
the Smith Act. A number of similar cases are now pending 

against various persons who have refused to give evidence 
before Congressional committees. 


The Constitution—the fourth amendment which forbids 
arrest without a warrant—is also partly responsible for the 
refusal of a Federal Court of Appeals to uphold the con- 
viction of Miss Judith Coplon, who passed secret documents 
to a Russian on the staff of the United Nations. The court 
had no doubt of her guilt, but the detectives who laid a 
trap for her were so busy springing it that they forgot the 
warrant ; furthermore, they did not succeed in convincing 
the judges that they could have got sufficient evidence against 
her if they had not tapped her telephone wires. Miss Coplon 
is not, however, yet safe from gaol. And only the Supreme 
Court now stands between Mr Alger Hiss and his five years’ 
sentence, for in this most controversial of all anti-Communist 
cases the Court of Appeals could see no reason to reverse 
the New York verdict. 


& x * 


Preparing for the Worst 


A real sense of urgency, to breathe belated life into civil 
defence plans, has at last been provided by the Chinese 
willingness to risk a third world war. Mr Truman has not 
only set up, by executive order, a Federal Civil Defence 
Administration, and appointed Mr Millard Caldwell, a former 
Congressman and Governor of Florida, to direct it ; he has 
sent to Congress the Bill to put this agency on a permanent 
footing. It envisages the spending of $3.1 billion in the 
next three years by the federal, state, and local authorities. 
Washington would contribute about 54 per cent of this, 
taking full responsibility for the warning system and for 
regional stockpiles of medical supplies and other equipment, 
and matching, on a dollar for dollar basis, local spending 
on the proposed $2 billion shelter programme. These 
funds, however, will only be available to states containing 
official target areas—a very necessary safeguard against 
overbuilding. A number of cities hope to solve their peace- 
time traffic problems, as well as wartime defence ones, by 
building shelters convertible into underground parking lots. 


The Bill is what the states and cities have been waiting 
for with growing impatience and irritation. The civil defence 
report issued in September by the National Security 
Resources Board alarmed many of them by proclaiming that 
civil defence was primarily a local responsibility and that 
the role of the Federal Government should be restricted to 
guidance and some supplementary aid. As most of the 140 
or so primary target cities are already struggling with deficits, 
they were anxious that the Federal Government concede at 
least joint responsibility and take the lion’s share of the 
financial burden. 


The Administration would like to see the Bill passed at 
this short session, for all but four of the state legislatures 
meet in January. But Congress has taken fright at the 
drafting which, it argues, would make the Administrator a 
virtual dictator in an emergency. It is also suspicious of his 
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right to encourage and approve state mutual aid compacts, 
a most necessary part of protection against atomic attacks, 
The right to approve inter-state compacts has always rested 
with Congress. The Department of Defence has, however, 
dealt with one objection ; it has registered its reluctance to 
supervise civilian defence on the understandable ground 
that it has enough to do in other fields. One more sore 
point is the decision of the federal authorities to deal only 
with the states; mayors of large cities would prefer to dea! 
with Washington direct, rather than through state legislatures. 
many of which are notoriously unsympathetic to urban 
problems. 
* 


The federal organisation does not accept all the blame 
for past delay. It suspects the communities of “ buck- 
passing” and is particularly critical of the “ take-to-the- 
hills” mentality of some. Apart from the physical im- 
possibility of evacuating large cities in time, war production 
requires that a bombed centre “get up off the floor and 
fight.” Preparations are naturally farthest advanced on 
both coasts, which are uneasily conscious of their vulner- 
ability. Governor Dewey has shown commendable energy 
in completing a mutual aid pact with New Jersey, and a 
larger pool of the New England and east coast states is in 
the making. New York City has actually sacrificed the sirens 
on its ambulances and fire engines to reserve them for a 
greater emergency ; and shelter signs have gone up on four 
buildings. One of the greatest needs, however, is for an 
adequate warning system. The radar net will not be complete 
for at least two years, and in view of the makeshift nature 
of the present system, and the high speed of jet aircraft, 
the Air Force, temporarily at least, has abandoned its “ blue ” 
and is concentrating on a “red,” or immediate, danger 
signal. 


* * ® 


Wool-gathering 


The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, set up during 
the summer as a watchdog for the defence programme, has 
continuously snapped at the Munitions Board’s stockpiling 
plans. In its latest report it drops the deficiencies in the 
rubber programme in order to get its teeth into the woo! 
shortage, made topical by, although not responsible for, thc 
lack of warm clothing for the troops in Korea. The Muni- 
tions Board, says the committee, was “obviously doing 
plenty of wool-gathering (but) none of it was for the stock- 
pile.” Its shortcomings will cost the taxpayer a great deal 
of money, for the wool for several million new uniforms must 
now be bought on a very inflated market. 


Even before this latest increase in demand, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s bags were empty of wool, even though 
four years ago they held the record stock of 540 million 
lb., greasy basis. The United States, which between the 
wars got about 75 per cent of its apparel wool from its 
own sheep, is now importing that proportion. The sheep 
population, at 27 million head, has been almost halved since 
1942, while consumption of wool has increased by over $C 
per cent since before the war. Domestic production of wool 
this year will be about 110 million Ib., scoured basis. 
and may be slightly less next year, while consumption, for 
clothing and carpets together, is running at an annual rate 
of over 600 million lb. The difference must be made up 
by imports, coming largely from Australia and Argentina 
and therefore likely to be interrupted in wartime. 

The Munitions Board’s defence is that it had neither 
authority or money to buy wool until after the Korean 
outbreak. It was then authorised by Congress to acquire 
100 million Ib. of scoured wool for a war reserve, but its 
attempt to pre-empt this from this year’s Australian clip 
failed. It is now to be acquired on the open market 


and will be stored in the form of materials and knitting 
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wool for the use of the armed forces, but, according 
to the Preparedness Committee, little has as yet been 
bought. The Department of Agriculture last August pro- 
duced a scheme for increasing the sheep population by about 
a third in the next five years, by improved farming and 
marketing practices. Science may speed up this form of 
wool-gathering, for experiments with hormone drugs are 
enabling ewes to lamb twice a year. Science is also finding 
another solution for the wool, although not for the lamb 
chop, shortage, and one which may eventually send the sheep 
down the same road as the silk-worm. New synthetic yarns, 
notably Orlon and Dynel, are said to have the weight and 
warmth which nylon lacks. The high price of wool has led 
to an increasing use of rayon for suits and carpets ; even the 
Quartermaster-General has confessed to making experiments 
with mixed fibres as substitutes for pure wool in uniforms. 


* ® x 


Five Years of Foreign Aid 


Under the Marshall aid that is to be suspended at the 
end of the year, Britain received a total of almost $2.7 
billion, more than any other single country. This priority 
is, however, much reduced when the aid given by Britain to 
other participants in the plan enters into the calculation. 
From the beginning of the European Recovery Programme 
in April, 1948, to the end of the 1950 fiscal year, on June 
3oth last, the net aid received by Britain was $1,978 million, 
while France received on this basis $1,881 million. No 
other country has received anything approaching this pro- 
portion of Marshall aid, but during the same period grants 
to Germany, mainly under other programmes, amounted to 
nearly $2 billion. 
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These figures are taken from an article on the foreign 
transactions of the US government in the November issue of 
the Survey of Current Business, which reviews American 
foreign aid programmes over the five years from July, 1945, 
to June, 1950, when their purpose was to help the free world 
tecover from the last war rather than prepare for the next. 
Now the United States is planning to spend 60 per cent 
more this year on its own defence programme than it spent 
on foreign aid throughout the five previous years. In addi- 
tion, the authorised expenditure on the Mutual Defence 
Assistance Programme is only a little less than the sum in 
grants and credits used under ERP during its first two and 
4 quarter years of life. 


After subtracting returns on grants, and principal collected 
On credits, the net foreign aid provided by the United States 
during the five postwar years amounts to almost $26 billion. 
© accompanying chart shows the striking change in the 
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make-up of foreign aid which accompanied the beginning of 
the Marshall Plan. Before that, grants were used chiefly for 
direct relief and civilian supplies for occupied areas, while 
assistance for reconstruction took the form of credits. But 
after the middle ot 1948 foreign aid became almost entirely 
a matter of grants. Even when principal and interest pay- 
ments to the United States reach their peak in 1952, they 
will only amount to about $500 million a year. The American 
taxpayers certainly deserve any relief that the success of their 
efforts to foster European recovery can give them. 


Shorter Notes 


The Federal Power Commission has followed Solomon’s 
example and has divided the New England market between 
the two natural gas companies who had been unable to agree 
on a joint scheme for the distribution of the fuel that the 
area feels will make all the difference to its prosperity. The 
decision means that Boston and Providence may have to 
wait some time for natural gas, since the company that was 
awarded this part of New England does not yet have suffi- 
cient gas to supply it. 


The prolific American hen is laying even better than the 
government bargained for and, as a result, egg prices will 
not be supported in 1951, for the first time since 1942. The 
level at which prices were supported was reduced this year 
from 47 cents a dozen to 37 cents, but the hens were not 
deterred from laying about 300 million more eggs. The 
Department of Agriculture already hold some $100 million 
worth of perishable dried eggs, and nearly all of this will 
be a complete loss. Next year the poultry farmers will 
suffer, but taxpayers will gain ; so may housewives, since egg 
prices may become more reasonable. But high consumer 
demand, not price support, is the reason why eggs have re- 
cently been at their most expensive for thirty years. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Men versus Material in War 


(From a Correspondent lately in Korea) 


72 boy David was giving away much weight to the for- 
midable Goliath, but the slingshot did the trick. There 
ended the first lesson on the value of firepower. In Korea 
today Goliath, in his plodding battalions, treats the slingshot 
with contempt, as though it were not in fact modern, heavy- 
calibre, shaped, charged and jet-propelled—the heaviest 
potential fire-power in the world. A highly mechanised and 
armour-plated army is taking a strategical and tactical beating 
from a mass of under-equipped foot soldiers, flagrantly flout- 
ing all the theories of the best-placed contemporary experts. 
There are probably excellent broad planning and political 
reasons why the UN armies—supplied, mobile and with the 
initiative in the advance—were checked and finally routed by 
the peasant Chinese. The alleged mistakes of General Mac- 
Arthur—second rate intelligence, calculated or miscalculated 
provocation—are still matters for furious conjecture. These 
factors alone, however, vital to the long international view, 
are not enough to explain this demonstration of the foot- 
slogger’s superiority over the machine. 


One has now come so completely to distrust GHQ’s assess- 
ment of enemy strength and intentions that no really valid 
figures of enemy strength exist. It would seem that the forces 
are not so fantastically disparate as was usually accepted, 
when Tokyo talked in terms of astronomical divisions. For 
all that, odds of three to two, with a practically limitless 
strategic reserve of Chinese waiting to press home the advan- 
tage, weigh heavily against the United Nations. Nevertheless, 
previous army axioms, that one heavily armed technical 
soldier on the defensive can hold three light attackers, have 
been upset—largely, of course, because since the last Chinese 
offensive there has been no defensive. Unlike the long 
summer stand on the Naktong-Pohang perimeter, the UN 
behaviour has been forced and urgent retreat, with no 
opportunity of grouping for a stand even if a good and big 
enough defensive feature presented itself. Aggressive defence 
can only take place when the 8th Army, by force majeure, 
is compressed into a tenable beachhead. 


Sub-Zero Fighting 


In spite of the apparent metamorphosis in Korea, it can 
be argued that not many factors in what General MacArthur 
calls the “ new war ” are basically different from the earlier 

ign, except the nationality of the enemy and the 
character of the climate. Korea is now cold and hostile, 
where it was hot and hostile. The Manchurian Chinese, 
with their quilted uniforms and their experience of the winter 
Gobi winds, are probably physically more at home in this 
sort of sub-zero fighting than the Americans or British. 
Apart from that, it is still the same war: superior manpower 
against superior weapons, with the men winning. It must 
be remembered that the entire campaign, from July onward, 
has been almost devoid of what could be called rearguard 
fighting, and even now the only delaying stands that have 
been made, outside Pyongyang and the Chongchon River, 
have been made by the British brigades. 


Since the war’s beginning one thing has been wholly clear: 
that a wheelbound army will always be at a disadvantage 
against superior numbers in mountainous country. At the 
risk of being boringly repetitious, every observer in Korea 


has argued over and over again that so long as the UN forces 
refused to abandon their jeeps and trucks in action and try 
to get above the enemy—i.e., on the hills—they would always 
be facing opposition fore and aft, whether from North 
Koreans, guerrillas or Chinese. The word “ roadblock ”— 
frequently meaning a single mortar position or machine-gun 
covering the rearward road—was constantly considered a 
good reason for pulling back an entire column to avoid 
flanking. Only the Marines, the British brigades, and certain 
specialised American units seemed to have any knowledge of 
what was known as “ fighting on the slant.” Initially and, 
indeed, for months the whole emphasis of training was on 
anti-tank action ; and as it turned out this was exactly the 
wrong kind ot war for that, nine times out of ten, just as the 
excellent and efficient 3.5 rocket projectile was little use 
against dispersed companies of nimble little men on hillsides. 


At this moment the Chinese are in the splendid military 
position of having split the UN forces in two, without any 
need to fight on the awkward east-west axis. The communica- 
tions of Korea, with its rugged hilly spine, are at their worst 
in the latera] sense. Even radio communication is chancy ; 
walkie-talkies and tank radios are apt to black out among the 
mountains—another factor which interferes in no way with 
the activities of the enemy. Korea has always been a country 
much more simple to divide, as Nature did it, longitudinally, 
than as the politicians tried to do, by latitude. 


The Chinese, with the regrouped North Korean divisions, 
are now showing how effectively a lightly-found army makes 
up in mobility what it lacks in heavy equipment. The lines 
of communication are not now notably longer on one side 
or the other, if it is assumed that the 8th Army are using 
Inchon as a supply port. But the Chinese are unencumbered 
with all the ancillary services so necessary to keep an Ameri- 
can force in good heart—the hygienic and entertainment 
services, the aid posts, the bulky variety of canned rations. 


The fact that the Chinese are at the gate of the homeland 
and know just what they are fighting for gives a subtle weight 
to the Chinese tactic—in their old military tradition—of 
attacking always in such a fashion as to leave to the enemy 
a practicable line of retreat, on the principle that soldiers 
will always fight more dangerously when there is no alterna- 
tive but to fight. As far as the Americans are concerned there 
are obvious precedents; their most celebrated military 
moments have all been in last ditch stands—Wake, Bastogne, 
Bataan. The fierce resistance of the encircled X Corps on 
the east coast has been another example. 


All these things have their bearing on the situation. But 
none of them explains the greatest puzzle of all—the failure 
of the air arm to interfere with the ’s plans. The UN 
forces have throughout held absolute superiority in the air. 
Until a few weeks ago there is not a western commander 
who would not have conceded all the foregoing advantages 
to the enemy and yet reckoned, with command of the air 
and heavy aircraft resources, at least to have disrupted the 
enemy’s advance tactically, without consideration of bombing 
Manchurian bases. The Chinese may be mobile and elusive 
in rough country ; but it is scarcely reasonable to expect 
a pursuing army in full cry to crawl along the hilltops and 
gullies and not make use of the few roads, Admittedly, 
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several occasions the Chinese columns have been severely 
cut up from the aw; but they continue to advance. 
Admittedly the weather conditions have been intermittently 
bad; nevertheless frontline reports suggest a consistent 
weight of sorties. No one who has ever been subjected to 
low-level rocket strafing from an unopposed air force will 
understand the apparent Chinese immunity to it. 


Who Helped the United 
Nations ? 


WitH the quick ardour of old warriors charging off to a 
new Crusade, 52 members of the United Nations approved 
the Security Council resolution of June 27th to repel the 
North Korean invasion. But when the Secretary-General 
pressed on with the obvious sequel, a call for ground troops 
to do some fighting, the pace slackened. After five months 
of war, just 16 nations have made an active contribution to 
the Korean campaign. And last week, as the Chinese assault 
placed a brutal premium on each body in the line, it was 
revealed how unequal that contribution has been. The 
United States has 140,000 men in the field, the South 
Koreans another 100,000. To help restore the peace and 
to uphold the principle of collective security, the other 
nations of the free world have sent 20,000 men. 


It is true enough that some of the units have contributed 
a fighting power beyond their numerical strength. When 
the advance party of 4,500 Turkish troops arrived in Korea 
on October 19th, only to be held in the rear areas, an officer 
complained: “ We are jealous. We wish we could be there 
to join the fighting.” Six weeks later, the Turks were fighting 
a gallant rearguard action. 


With its 27th and 29th infantry brigades and the dozen 
or more warships of its fleet in Japanese waters, the United 
Kingdom has made the heaviest contribution next to the 
United States and South Korea. Canada has three naval 
vessels and some air transport in Korea, as well as 10,000 
men training for special duty in the United States ; but its 
first ground troops, a battalion of Princess Patricia’s Light 
Infantry, arrived in Japan only this week. Australia has had 
a battalion of infantry in Korea since September 28th, 
plus an air squadron and three naval vessels; New 
Zealand sent a 1,000-man artillery force early this 
month. France has provided 1,000 volunteers, the Philip- 
ines a 1,200-man regimental combat team, the Nether- 
ands 1,300 infantrymen and one destroyer, South Africa 
an aircraft squadron of 207 men. Greece contributed a 
battalion of infantry, as well as a few aircraft which saw 
their first action on December 5th. Other Uno aid adds up 
to a small mixed bag of ships, planes, medical supplies—and 
good will. 
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The modest size of this contribution has been fully noted 
by the American press, in its lunatic section, xenophobic 
division. In fact, American military leaders are themselves 
partly responsible for stemming the flood of volunteers from 
non-Communist countries. American commanders in the 
United Nations force have been unwilling to accept anything 
less than 1,000-man units of fully trained and equipped 
troops, and they have been unable to spare ocean transport 
to get volunteers to the combat area. In effect, this has 
limited participation in the fighting to those nations which 
can train their troops to meet American standards, provide 
them with American-approved equipment and deliver them 
to South Korean ports. Whether this is the controlling factor 
Or not, it appears now to the soldier that the United Nations’ 
experiment with collective security has become the old- 
fashioned spectacle of war between two interested parties. 


Sanctions against China ? 


THE question of applying economic sanctions to China is 
one of the lesser uncertainties about western policy towards 
the Communists remaining unresolved. The complete answer 
obviously depends on what decisions are made about the 
greater uncertainties. But in the meantime the Americans 
have made their own position clear; they—that is the 
Government—do not intend that the United States shall in 
any way assist China’s external trade. They will have diffi- 
culty in carrying the merchants with them ; but they are 
determined to try. 


When, some months ago, the prohibited list of strategic 
exports to Russia and Eastern Europe was extended to China, 
the total volume of useful goods going into the country from 
non-Communist sources was not substantially reduced. On 
December 2nd, the United States Government made export 
licences compulsory for all American exports whatsoever, 
destined directly for China, Hongkong or Macao. On 
December 4th, they extended these regulations to goods 
from all sources passing through American ports. On 
December 8th, they closed the last door in their own house 
by the decision to prevent American aircraft and ships from 
carrying goods of any origin bound for these destinations. 


These measures by themselves do not constitute effective 
economic sanctions. To do so, they would have to be 
adopted by Britain, the rest of the sterling area, and the 
main machinery exporting countries of Western Europe—and 
possibly enforced by closing the Hongkong market to China 
trade. Despite an outcry by the Republicans against the 
“ iniquities ” of the Hongkong traffic, it does not seem as if the 
Americans are putting immediate, or at any rate public, 
pressure on the British to do anything further about it. 


During the Washington talks with Mr Attlee, Mr Acheson 
suggested that, if negotiations proved impossible, the United 
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Nations should embark on a “ limited war” against Com- 
munist China. By this he meant that the fighting in Korea 
should be reinforced by the imposition of economic sanctions 
through a naval blockade of Chinese points of access to non- 
Communist supplies. In deference, however, to British 
feelings on the subject, it was agreed on both sides to shelve 
the question, at least for so long as the continuance of war in 
Korea remained only a hypothesis. Mr Attlee, in his speech 
to the National Press Club on December 6th, made a delicate 
but revealing reference to Britain’s difficulties. “ As long as 
the Stars and Stripes flies in Korea,” he said, “ The British 
flag will fly beside it.” But, for anything else, Britain cannot 
avoid her “ special position” in Asia ; through her Common- 
wealth associations, past and present, it has ties and friend- 
ships there which America has not. 


This particular instance is disturbingly reminiscent of the 
time, in 1935, when the League of Nations had to decide 
whether to impose economic sanctions on Italy. Again, the 
British felt they had special responsibilities—to prevent 
Europe going to war. They respected these responsibilities 
by restraining the League from imposing the complete 
sanctions which its Covenant demanded under the circum- 
stances, with the result that a limited embargo on essential 
exports to Italy was imposed, but oil was excluded from it, 
and Italy’s capacity to make war was barely affected. 


In taking a moderate line about a blockade of China, Mr 
Acheson has shown wise reticence. For, if it is to be done, 
it will have to be handled with extreme tact and care. It is 
uncomfortably probable that Hongkong has so far remained 
unviolated by the Chinese because, on balance, it suits them 
to keep this link with Western commerce. Fifteen per cent 
of Hongkong’s total imports come from the United States, 
and these will be severely cut by the recent American 
embargoes. Any further reduction can only be made in the 
light of a balanced view of Far Eastern strategy. But the 
British cannot escape the fact that, if war with China does 
go on, further reductions will have to come. 


Germany’s Export Drive 


Tue Federal German Republic is not turning its back on 
liberal foreign trade as a result of the crisis in its balance of 
payments which came to light in the European Payments 
Union last autumn. On the contrary, the OEEC recognised, 
after the Cairncross-Jacobsson investigations, that the ex- 
haustion of Germany’s credit with EPU was due to temporary 
causes which would be set right without reverting to the 
narrow policy of throttled imports. The Erhard Ministry 
of Economics breathed a sigh of relief. This justification 
from outside offset the painful effect of the criticism of 
Germany’s excessive liberalisation, in the internal and 
external spheres, which came from the EPU experts. 


Statistics fully bear out the conclusion that the initial 
EPU credit granted to Germany did not correspond to the 
present volume of its trade. They also confirm that, by 
next spring, German imports will not only be higher, but 
the foreign exchange will be there to pay for them—provided 
the Bonn Government really carries out the reforms which it 
proposes to undertake. 


German exports have been increasing at a higher rate than 
imports, in spite of the importing spree that followed 
liberalisation and, more recently, the Korean crisis. During 
each of the last two years, exports have increased by 100 
per cent. Moreover, as the OEEC has stressed, the increase 
in finished goods, which represent Germany’s traditional and 
most valuable exports, has been still larger than the general 
rise. In the last twelve months, the export of finished goods 
has risen by no less than 150 per cent. Machinery exports 
have trebled during 1950. In part, Germany’s return to its 
pre-war markets, such as Latin America, Turkey and 
Jugoslavia, has been achieved by granting better credit 
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facilities than those offered by its competitors. The large 
sums outstanding for German machinery exports accounted 
to a considerable extent for last autumn’s crisis in EPU. 
Something is now being done to remedy this fault. As far as 
Jugoslavia is concerned, however, the Germans can justly 
claim that they granted extensive long-term credit for political 
reasons, on pressure from the occupation powers. 


In spite of the great increase in imports, Germany’s deficit 
fell from $1,100 million in 1949 to half that figure in 1950. 
In October this year 84 per cent of total imports, which 
amounted to $312 million, were paid for. For the first 
time, exports rose above the 1936 level. During the first 
ten months of this year, 81 per cent of imports were financed 
by Germany itself. 


Reform Rather Than Planning 


It is more than likely that, in spite of bottlenecks in coal 
and imported raw materials, the tide of German exports 
will continue to rise. This assumption is made in the 
programme of reforms which the Bonn Government has 
submitted to the OEEC in order to carry out that body’s 
recommendations and qualify for the additional credit from 
EPU. The cure for Germany’s deficit is being sought in 
expanding German markets, particularly in Britain and the 
rest of the sterling area. Owing to the rush to lay in supplies 
of raw materials, and the rise in prices, the sterling area, with 
France, accounted for some 90 per cent of Germany’s 
deficit with EPU at the time of the crisis. 


It is the Government’s policy to increase still further the 
percentage of finished goods to total exports, which is still 
10 per cent below the 1936 figure. The manufacturing 
Capacity to do so exists, and so does the demand in other 
countries. Germany is in the happy position of being able 
to increase exports without starving the home market. The 
export drive which has now been planned as part of the 
Government’s programme will, it seems, consist less of 
measures to divert manufactures from the home market than 
of financial and fiscal aid to expanding export industries. For 
the first time, an attempt is to be made to guide investment 
into economically desirable channels by the somewhat 
negative means of limiting the present extraordinary power 
of enterprises to build up tax-free capital for reinvestment 
in their own concerns. The payment of dividends will be 
encouraged with the idea of establishing a market for new 
issues. Such measures represent reforms of abuses rather 
than a return to state planning and controls. 


Though the main effort is to be made in expanding exports, 
some reforms are also intended to limit luxury and speculative 
imports. Here, too, the measures taken will merely check the 
excesses which were characteristic of German liberalisation. 
Fiscal means will be used rather than quotas, though 
some imports, such as eggs, have been removed from the 
free list. The Bank Deutscher Laender will maintain the 
Measures it took to meet the initial crisis, notably those to 
tighten money and stop the Land Banks from issuing foreign 
exchange permits to all and sundry. No radical deflation, 
however, is intended. Nor, if it can help it, will the Govern- 
ment go far in controlling raw materials. It is, however 
pressed on two sides ; by the need to foster export industries. 
and by the American demand that, in face of rearmament, 
German consumers should be controlled to at least the same 
extent as in the United States. At present, rationing of 
basic materials is being carried out where possible, by the 
industries themselves ; but the Government will find it hard 
to avoid some measure of state controls. They will, 
however, be called ing more palatable than 


“ rationing,” in order to avoid recreating the black market 
psychology which the Erhard policy has done so much to 
overcome. If fiscal means can effectively weaken the pull of 
the home market, and Germany’s customers play their part, 
the most satisfactory solution for the balance of payments 
problem may really have been found. 
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Eastern Europe Tackles the 
Coal Problem 


EASTERN Europe, no less than Western, is worried about its 
coal supplies and energetic efforts are being made to stimulate 
and increase production. It is true that there do not seem 
to be as yet any severe shortages—although Hungarian 
industry has been ordered to economise ; nor, except in 
Czechoslovakia, has there been a failure to fulfil planned 
targets. But Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary are all 
in the first stages of ambitious—and in some respects com- 
plementary—five- or six-year economic development plans, 
which will be gravely handicapped without greatly increased 
supplies of coal. 

The Czech planners not only increased their original coal 
target for 1950, but, as a result of a special order from the 
Communist Party, introduced last spring an extra “ super- 
plan” which is supposed to produce an additional 1,600,000 
tons. (Since September neither the normal nor the super- 
plan has been completely fulfilled.) The Hungarian Cabinet 
has recently resolved that coal production in 1951 must be 
increased by 20 per cent over this year’s production, which 
in November was reported to have increased by 13 per cent 
over last year’s figure. The Polish miners are said to have 
already dug 4,000,000 more tons of coal than last year, and 
to have exceeded this year’s target by 1,200,000 tons in eleven 
months. But Poland, with the largest coal resources, must 
provide not only for its own increased needs, but also, it 
appears, for any gaps in the supplies of the other Soviet 
satellites ; and the Polish six-year plan envisages an increase 
in production of over 25 per cent to 100 million tons a 
year by 1955. 


Help from the Russians 


Throughout Eastern Europe the shortage of trained man- 
power for industry hampers the recruitment of extra labour 
for the mines. Increased production must be secured through 
greater mechanisation and through stimulating a much greater 
productivity of labour. According to the Polish deputy 
Minister of Mining, Mr Lesz, only 5,000,000 tons of Polish 
coal are loaded by mechanical means at present. By 1955 
it is planned that 65 per cent of Polish coal shall be loaded 
mechanically, so that at least 20,000 coal loaders will be able 
to train as skilled workers. The Polish Minister of Mining, 
Mr Nieszporek, said at the Miners’ Day celebrations on 
December 4th that the past year had marked a turning-point 
in the mechanisation of Polish coalmining, thanks to the 
“brotherly help ” of the Soviet Union. 


A certain amount of Soviet mining machinery does in 
fact appear to have been delivered not only to Poland but 
also to Hungary (for example, drilling machines for the 
Dorog mines) and to Czechoslovakia. But in Hungary the 
méechanisation of the mines seems, so far, to have been 
carried out with little enthusiasm. There has even been 
what Mr Rakosi called “a certain amount of antagonism 
towards mechanisation.” He also actually admitted that 

political motives sometimes play their part,” and implied 
that a certain amount of prejudice has sometimes been 
exhibited against machines and technical methods known to 
come from the Soviet Union. 


The chief obstacle to increased coal production in Eastern 
Europe clearly lies in the unco-operative and unresponsive 
attitude of the miners themselves, which makes any increase 
in labour productivity hard to achieve. Absenteeism is wide- 
spread ; in Hungary as many as 25 per cent of the workers 
Were recently reported as absent from one mine either with 
or without authorisation. Drastic measures have recently 

N introduced to restore discipline. For instance, under- 
ground workers who have not missed a single shift in the 
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year will be given a “loyalty bonus” which may amount 
io as much as 20 per cent ef their basic annual wage. If 
they miss one shift the bonus will be cut by a half, and 
if they miss two they will lose it altogether. 


A special effort is now being made in Hungary to persuade 
all miners who possess smallholdings to give them up. It is 
argued that the miner with land not only stays away to culti- 
vate it, but cannot give of his best when working in the 
mines. As Mr Rakosi put it, “all he is thinking of is to go 
home as quickly as he can to go rooting in his land.” 


The East European governments rely heavily on stimu- 
lating production by increases in the basic wage rates and 
the development of the system of incentive payments on the 
Soviet model. The Poles have raised the basic wage in the 
mines by 22 per cent while increasing the norm by Io per 
cent. The Hungarians have recently introduced a series of 
“achievement bonuses ” which- increase according to the 
extent to which the miner exceeds his monthly norm. Last 
autumn the Czech miners received a “loyalty bonus ” ; this 
was paid although the miners’ performances did not really 
qualify them to receive it. All these financial incentives, 
however, lose a great deal of their point so long as norms are 
constantly raised and so long as prices remain high and con- 
sumer goods in short supply. The constant incitement to 
engage in special shifts (“ peace shifts,” for example) and in 
socialist competitions, also does not have entirely satisfactory 
results. It leads to what the Czechs call sturmovstina, or 
spasmodic output records—not at all the same as a steady 
and reliable increase in production. To achieve this the 
authorities are making great efforts to improve the standard 
of living of the miners and to provide them with better 
heusing and transport. 


Labour Unrest in Finland 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE crisis which began with the Finnish engineering strike 
in September is not yet over. The strike ended on 
November Ist, when a new wage settlement was reached and 
the Premier promised measures to stabilise wages and prices. 
But the implementation of the agreement has caused further 
disputes between unions and government, and the loss of 
some parliamentary support has made the Kekkonen 
Ministry’s position most precarious. Obstacles to the forma- 
tion of a strong coalition government appear insuperable, 
while a dissolution followed by electoral agitation could 
hardly improve the situation. 


The immediate cause of the strike in the engineering 


industry—which employs one-third of Finland’s industrial 


labour force and supplies a high proportion of the goods 
delivered to the Soviet Union as reparations, was the uncer- 


_ tainty and complexity of wages. Most of its workers received 


piece rates, and the basic time wage formed only a compara- 
tively small part of their earnings. The rest was made up by 
a serigg-of cost-of-living allowances and bonuses for different 
types of work. The piece workers, and the small number of 
skilled time workers, did reasonably well in practice, but 
few knew how much they were entitled to. Their sense of 
insecurity was increased by the widespread fear that, as 
reparations come to an end, the industry’s markets would 
decline and the employers would be able to reduce their 
wages by removing some of the bonuses. As for the 10 per 
cent of unskilled time workers, their pay was definitely low. 
The metal-workers union thus demanded for the majority 
of workers a simplified system, and for the minority of 
unskilled better pay. These two aims were to be achieved 
by introducing a much higher basic time rate. The employers 
feared that if the basic rate were raised the bonuses and 
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allowances would also be raised. In this case the costs of the 
industry would be intolerably high. They are already too 
high to allow it to compete in most foreign markets. Its best 
customer for the next five years is likely to be the Soviet 
Union, which undertook by the trade treaty of last June to 
buy its products at “world market prices.” Should costs 
rise still further the industry would have to sell to Russia at 
a loss. 


With both sides equally determined, the government- 
appointed mediator was unable to secure a compromise. and 
the strike began at the beginning of September. A month 
later, the central Trade Union Council (SAK) threatened 
to declare a general strike on October 22nd unless the metal- 
workers’ demands were granted. The government then set 
up a conciliation committee, consisting of the Minister of 
Trade and Industry and the two most prominent representa- 
tives each of SAK and of the Central Employers’ Organisa- 
tion. This committee’s proposals were accepted by SAK 
at the last moment, and the general strike was averted. At 
the end of the month the metal workers decided to accept 
them, by a very narrow majority, and on November 1st 
they went back to work. 


Farm Prices Raised 


The effect of the new agreement was to raise the wages 
of the worst-paid workers by about 4 per cent. and to main- 
tain the existing level for the rest. A new Committee for 
Stabilisation of Wages and Prices was set up. As a concession 
to the workers, a prominent Social Democrat was appointed 
as its chairman. On November 5th, however, SAK declared 
that it would not take part in the committee. 


‘The task of maintaining the workers’ standard of living 
is in any case extremely difficult. The economic conflict 
between farmers and townsmen, familiar in most European 
countries, is especially acute in Finland and is an important 
cause of the recent strikes. In the interest of the farmers, 
and especially of the minority who have considerable sur- 
pluses to sell to the towns, the present government, domina- 
ted by the Agrarian Party, raised some farm prices last May 
and promised to raise others in the autumn. The farmers’ 
claims are by no means unreasonable, and their votes are 
important to the Agrarians To satisfy both them and the 
workers it will be necessary to spend more money on subsi- 
dies, and it will not be easy to find more revenue. The 
inflation of the last year has already made the present 
exchange rate of the Finmark quite unreal. Devaluation can 
probably not be postponed much longer. 


Apart from wage rates and cost of food, the third, and 
perhaps the most important cause of the strike was the rivalry 
of Socialists and Communists for control of the trade unions. 
The Socialists recaptured the unions after the first post-war 
gains of the Communists. At present they have a majority 
of about 60 per cent in SAK. In the metal workers union the 
majority is smaller. One reason for the strike was to strengthen 
their position in this industry by showing that they were better 
protectors of the workers’ interests than the Communists. 
Whether they have succeeded remains to be seen. The Com- 
munists, who did not initiate the strike, and treated it as a 
dishonest manceuvre by the “ right-wing socialist traitors to 
the working-class,” did their utmost to prevent its conclusion. 
When conciliation proposals’were put to a ballot of the metal 
workers, 10,500 voted for acceptance and 9,400 a7ainst. When 
it is remembered that only a third of the workers took part 
in the ballot, and that the Communists always mobilise every 
possible supporter, the opposition is not quite so impressive 
as at first sight. In the municipal elections at the beginning 
of October, the Communist vote increased’ by 2.5 per cent 
and the Socialist by 3.2 per cent. There is thus no evidence 
yet that the Socialists have lost ground to the Communists. 
This will largely depend on the practical effects of govern- 
ment economic policy in the next months. 
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Steel was the first major industry to 
embark on a great post-war development 
plan of modernisation and expansion. 


Management and men have co-operated 
in getting the most out of existing plant, 
and there has been willing agreement to 
keep the furnaces working continuously. 


In research and training, in development 
and insecuring raw material, thecommon 
services available to all firms in the 
industry have been steadily expanded. 


Output has risen from under thirteen 
million tons to over sixteen million tons 
a year, prices have been kept below 
the level of other great steel pro- 
ducing countries and our exports 
» of goods made from steel are 
more than twice pre-war. 
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Steam plant for two Soviet power stations was supplied 
a few years ago by Simon-Carves as contractors to the 
Ministry of Supply. No British engineers being allowed 
into the U.S.S.R., ten ponderous volumes of erecting and 
Operating instructions were provided in the Russian 
language. To this day it is not known exactly where the 
stations were built, but as they have been paid for it is 
assumed that they are giving the usual Simon service 
somewhere behind the Iron Curtain. Simon-Carves are 
now building steam power plant (in English) in Britain, 


the Middle East and Australia. 
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The docks at Fisons new fertilizer factory at Immingham on the Lincolnshire 


coast where every year ocean-going ships will disgorge 120,000 tons of 
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triple superphosphate plant in Britain. 


counterpoise to the Government’s Plan 
for Agriculture, and soon, by another 
200,000 tons, to swell Fisons output 
to nearly 2,000,000 tons of fertilizers 


for Britain’s harvest every year. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Industry and Raw Materials 


FoR the past six months it has been quite obvious 
that if British industry were to fulfil all that is 
expected of it for defence, exports and essential home 
requirements, the biggest limiting factor would be the 
supply of key raw materials. Even when the Govern- 
ment’s intentions about defence were limited to the 
extra amount of output that could be devoted to rearm- 
ing without disturbing anything else, additional output 
clearly implied more raw materials. Events have since 
shown that the aims were too modest and that extra raw 
materials for defence are simply not to be had “ with- 
out disturbing anything else.” British industry, which 
has been none too well informed in recent months about 
the Government’s intentions on production for 
defence, is now exhibiting an understandable state of 
nerves, and it could become an easy prey of the more 
excitable line of prophecy which holds that, within a 
few weeks, vital sectors of industry will be shuddering 
to a standstill for want 


essential raw materials it will be defence needs, rather 
than civilian requirements no matter how “ essential,” 
that govern American views. It may be that as an out- 
come of the Washington talks British industry can expect 
to receive rather larger supplies of certain scarce materials 
than might otherwise have been the case ; it may, for 
instance, already be possible to share more effectively 

the supply—and the shortage—of zinc. 
But procedure of this kind for every case as it arises 
—usually at short notice—would be tiresome and it 1s 
doubtful whether official machinery would be able to tke 
quick and effective decisions. Nor, to turn attention 
homewards, is there any sign of effective steps to 
“ensure the proper distribution in the national interest 
of those metals where a severe shortage persists.” This 
is a quotation from the Minister of Supply’s statement 
of ten days ago ; it dealt entirely with metals and dis- 
closed that measures to secure “ the proper distribution ” 
that were now under 


of raw materials. This Stocks of Essential Raw Materials consideration in con- 


note of hysteria is help- 
ing neither industry nor 
defence ; the prospects 
are quite serious enough 
without it. 

The past week has 
brought little enlighten- 
ment about the exact 
ways in which com- 





sultation with industry 
included restrictions on 
the export of semi- 
manufactures, “ the pro- 
hibition of the end uses 
of these metals for 
inessential articles,” and 
the institution of alloca- 
tion systems. But 


modities are tobe shared | Softwood «-------------- mee oes. | a *t56 «| «a9g | Schemes of this kind take 
to the best advantage | Wool ...................0+ mn. lb. | Sept. 312 220 time to devise and even 
among the North Rubber _.................5- 000 tons | Sept. 47-4 40-3 more time to make effec- 
A : Molasses ...............++: * | Sept. | 221-8 174-0 ee ffici f 
tlantic Treaty Powers | fadustrial Alcohol... | mn. bulk | Sept. | 3-91 0-32 tive ; the efficiency 0 
and allocated among gallons | | ‘aie controls at their best was 
in i ; Sulphur _.................. 7000 tons | Sept. | . 95-5 ver hi 
dustries to obtain the estecestal.: |-:Sepe | te cos never high and whether 
most urgently needed | wood pulp _............ ~~ | Sept. «=| 433-4 303-5 or not a few specific 
end-products. The joint el | controls can be devised 
communique issued at | Bricks |... oe ae 104 | and given a fair chance 
= Ws BBRE RRR = cescerseruenenecee i . } ‘ 
the end of the Washing- | Plasterboard ............ "000 sq. yds.| Oct. | 1,050 832 to work effectively, the 


ton talks stated that the 
President and the Prime 
Minister “recognised the necessity of international 
action to assure that basic raw materials are dis- 
tributed equitably in accordance with defence and 
essential civilian needs.” That form of words 
might imply that a full system of international 
allocation mav eventually be worked out. But as the 
statement proceeded to make plain, immediate action is 
confined to “‘ immediate problems of raw materials short- 
ages and consideration of these specific matters will 
continue.” What has been gained is the principle of ad 
hoc negotiation designed to limit the impact of specific 
and critical shortages. It is true also that the communique 
recognises that “the maintenance of healthy civilian 
economies is of vital importance to the success of our 
defence efforts.” But British industry is certain to find 
that in future debate about the division of supplies of 





fact is that allocation 
has been introduced for 
only two metals—for zinc from October 1st and for 
copper from January Ist. If allocation is being carried 
out at all, it is by the larger suppliers of metals, 
raw materials and components, applying with what 
wisdom and patience they can command their own ideas 
of what constitutes the “ national interest.” Such an 
informal system of rationing may not give inferior results 
to a system of detailed controls working on arbitrary 
lines and using much manpower. But it cannot guarantee 
that scarce materials will in fact be used for defence, 
exports and essential home needs, in that order. Who 
is to control their end use, unless the manufacture of 
“* inessentials ” is again made illegal ? Who is to measure 
the damage to productivity caused by interrupted supplies 
of materials and components and by the concealed 
unemployment that will occur in civilian production ? 
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The risk is a slow building up of defence output — industry’s buying and stock departments, but they are 
and waste in other parts of the productive machine beginning to penetrate into production and will soon do 
arising from scarcities of materials and the reconversion _so fast. 


of industry to defence meeds—not breakdown but To these world-wide shortages of basic materials wiij 
growing inefficiency in the vital parts of industry. be added other shortages of domestic origin—coal 
x power, certain types of steel, and certain types of labour. 


The coal shortage, itself a consequence of too little 
It has been said in these columns that supplies of willing and suitable labour, casts its threatening shadow 
most industrial materials would suffice for the needs of beyond the next critical ten weeks, but it will need good 
the free world, but not also for stockpiling at a high —_ luck and good weather to avoid dislocation of industry 
rate. It would be too simple a view to attribute the fall | even though exports of coal have been cut and imports 
in the stocks held by British industry solely to American resumed. Economy in power will be enforced by load 
stockpiling ; other factors such as bulk purchase, and _ spreading and cuts ; these are already having a damaging 
unrealistic price policies have played their part in effect on output and in a hard winter lack of power would 
denuding industry of adequate stocks of basic materials. be a handicap to any expansion of industrial output even 
The most -recent information about stocks is given in _ if there were no shortages of other kinds. Perhaps the 
the panel on page 1095 ; this shows the serious contrac- _one really serious shortage of skilled labour—apart from 
tion in stocks during the past twelve months. With the departing miners—is the limited number of engineer- 
only a few exceptions (lead and cement among them) _ing draughtsmen available ; these will have to be drawn 
every raw material—whether home produced or from civilian work in considerable numbers as the defence 
imported, whether metal or fibre or chemical—is scarcer programme gathers momentum. “ Shortages ” of skilled 
than it was at the time of devaluation. There had, of labour have been reported in a variety of industries since 
course, been some extra buying in the expectation of the war, but the recent expansion of output has been 
devaluation, but the stocks then laid in have been heavily achieved despite them ; transference between depart- 
drawn upon this year and in every case are well below _—ments or between firms will probably resolve any extra 
what is needed to ensure rising output on which the needs imposed by defence. There is as yet no real 
Government has hitherto been naively counting for shortage of general types of steel ; sheet and strip and 
meeting defence needs. It must be recognised that tinplate are not new shortages, though they have been 
shortage of materials now compels deliberate choices accentuated by the decline in the small supplementary 
among different ends; that although rearmament in imports and by the lack of aluminium to serve as a sub- 
Britain has so far played no important part in producing _ stitute in certain uses. Nevertheless the steel industry, 
the shortages it will be affected by them unless other _ asa later note explains, is preparing for certain difficulties 
competing uses are restrained. Growing defence next year, and has begun to reduce its export commit- 
demands that are inexorably met in full can only heighten ments ; these steps, it is hoped, should enable the steel 
the effects of material shortages on civilian production; industry to meet normal demands but will allow no room 
in the main these are still of immediate concern for for any expansion of stocks. 


Il.—Impacts on Production 


Shortages of materials have already made their impact 
on production in certain industries concerned with the 
processing or semi-fabrication of materials for use by 
other industries engaged in finishing and assembling. 
These primary industries include galvanising, the 
vulcanising of rubber, metal plating, and sulphuric acid 
production, but even here the effects of shortages are by 
no means uniform. Galvanising is likely to be affected 
to a greater degree than zinc die-casting, since supplies 


of high-grade zinc used in casting are easier than supplies _has already been cut to a minimum this year because 
of normal grades ; in the iron and steel industry, how- 


i c of high prices and cannot be reduced further without 
ever, the shortage of zinc—at this stage, at least—pre- affecting output; it also uses some sulphur, and the 
sents a problem of replacing stocks rather than a threat cuts in supplies of “regular sulphur” may soon bring 
of immediate curtailing of production. Brass producers about a reduction in the industry’s output of tyres and 
and fabricators, like the die-casting firms, have already other rubber products. Many of these processing trades 
been using zinc stocks intended for 1951, for recent are affected by the dire shortage of sulphuric acid ; pr0- 
supplies—representing no more than 90 per cent of the = qucers have already been rationing their customers for 
low consumption of 1949—have been inadequate to meet _— several months and there is no speedy and cheap way 
this year’s expanding needs. Metal plating firms, many of increasing the supply of acid. 

of which have turned to zinc in recent years as a substi- : 
tute for cadmium have found themselves in difficulties Simultaneous shortages of materials such as now exist 
caused by the sudden shift in the supply of the alternative may not necessarily be cumulative in their effect upoo 


metal ; nickel has been informally rationed by liers anyonei or on the whole economy. For example, 
for some time, and chrome, apart from its 


first quarter of next year may have to be restricted to 
little more than half this year’s rate of consumption has 
brought many despairing complaints that production 
would become uneconomic and firms would have to 
close ; there is a natural tendency for any trade caught 
in such circumstances to make the most pathetic case 
for itself, but it is a fact that many of these firms are 
extremely small productive units. The rubber indusiry 
uses large quantities of zinc oxide, the use of which 


un the shortage of copper is felt less by makers of brass 
likely to become scarce. The Ministry of Supply’s alloys since zinc itself it so short ; the scarcity of sul- 
estimate that supplies of ordinary grades of zinc in the  phuric acid affects the tinplate industry at preset 
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jess than it would if supplies of sheet were not already 
short. If sheet steel were adequate, the shortage of zinc 
die-castings, which make up about 65 per cent of the 
castings used in a car, would become the limiting factor 
incar production. The motor industry expects difficulty 
in the supply of components using non-ferrous metals, 
such as door handles, sump and gearbox casings, and 
carburettors, and it is already beginning to cut down the 
use of plating on external trim. Sheet supplies in the first 
quarter of next year have been cut to an extent which 
might cut car production by § to 10 per cent below the 
present record rate; after that, zinc shortage might 
become the most important limiting factor on output. 


The rayon industry will be affected by shortage of 
sulphuric acid as well as of “ regular sulphur,” but they 
have some power to control their acid supplies since 
their own acid production has already been partly con- 
verted to use pyrites. But the shortage of cotton linters 
and spruce pulp is beyond their control ; the industry 
is hopeful about maintaining present output, but 
these basic shortages are likely at least to limit any 
expansion of rayon supplies next year. Hence those 
textile manufacturers in Lancashire and Yorkshire who 
are anticipating—but not yet experiencing—cuts in 
production through the shortage and high prices of their 
own natural fibres may have less opportunity than they 
heped for substituting rayon for natural fibres. 


® 


Makers of electrical equipment, who together are 
among the largest users of non-ferrous metals, also 
require sulphuric acid, fabric-based plastics for insula- 
tors and paper ; this industry will be forced to squeeze 
the consumer end of its wide range of products ; but 
the scope for big savings has diminished since the 
demand for domestic electrical appliances—apart from 
refrigerators and washing machines—has recently been 
running no higher than the replacement level. Here 
the choice between making essential products and of 
limiting other production is likely to be easier in method 
if not simpler in content ; most of the larger firms manu- 
facture heavy and industrial equipment as well as con- 
sumer goods. Shortages of materials seem unlikely at 
present to affect the radio and television industry, for 
this requires small amounts of materials, some of which 
can be replaced by substitutes ; but its booming curve 
of domestic production and exports is likely to be crossed 
next year by the demands of defence production for com- 
ponents. Cable makers, faced with shortages of rubber 
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and sulphur for vulcanised insulating material and shoxt 
of metals for electrical conductors, have so far managed 
to maintain production from stocks. 


Apart from sulphuric acid, which has almost universal 
applications in industry, and phthalic anhydride, used 
to make plasticisers for the paint and plastic industry, 
no serious shortages of chemicals should develop next 
year. The industry will be bringing into operation new 
petroleum and chemical plants which will ease the recent 
shortages of alcohol and acetone and the long-standing 
lack of phenol. The plastics industry indeed should not 
be greatly affected by shortage of materials during 
1951, though naturally if any large-scale demands for 
substitution were to develop through shortage of metal 
castings or of insulating materials, its capacity would 
probably be insufficient. Supplies of chemicals generally 
are expected to be somewhat lower in the first quarter 
of next year than at present, but still higher than the rate 
earlier this year. 


Production of alloy steels has not yet been affected 
by the shortages of non-ferrous metals, but large con- 
sumers of stainless steel, including the makers of equip- 
ment for chemical, petroleum and food processing and 
the manufacturers of domestic equipment such as 
washing machines, are expecting serious difficulty. 
Nickel and chrome, the two alloying metals concerned, 
are already scarce ; and if the production of gas turbine 
engines for the defence programme expands consider- 
ably these power units—which use large amounts of 
nickel-chrome alloys—will take an ever-growing share 
of supplies which are unlikely to be increased. 


In most industries the impact of shortages will be 
graduated largely by the financial power and sagacity 
each firm has been able to deploy in recent months in 
the accumulation of private stockpiles. These provide 
advantages for the more highly organised industries and 
for larger firms that are able to exert strong claims on 
their suppliers. Government allocation, however it 
materialises, might tend to produce the same result. 
Apart from basic allocations, the firms that require 
priority for defence or export orders tend, as a rule, to be 
the large ones. In the mass of small firms engaged in the 
light engineering industry, many firms have been 
simply met with refusals of orders for zinc, aluminium 
and steel sheet, or with offers of delivery in more than 
six months time. Since many of these firms have not 
been particularly busy in recent months, and few hoid 
substantial stocks, this drastic curtailment of materials 
may force some to close down; it has already forced 
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some in the Midlands and North to lay off redundant 
labour. Without Government pressure, “ inessential ” 
firms are certain to suffer in the competitive struggle 


11.—Outlook 


“We have agreed to work closely together,” the 
Washington communique records, “for the purpose of 
increasing supplies of raw materials.” This is a long 
range intention and it may have important results even- 
tually. But it cannot affect the short-run prospects of 
British industry. In this third section an attempt has 
been made to calculate the prospective supply of certain 
raw materials that may become available to British in- 
dustry during the first half of 1951. Such supplies will 
have to be devoted to all uses: defence, export and home 
needs. 

Among the non-ferrous metals, zinc is perhaps the 
most seriously short and the shortage will have wide- 
spread effects. The Minister of Supply has stated that 
supplies of all grades of zinc in 1951 “ will, as far as can 
be seen at present, involve further cuts in consumption ”’; 
supplies of ordinary grade used for galvanizing, brass- 
making and zinc oxide will be particularly short and 
consumption in the first three months of next year may 
have to be reduced to a little more than half of the level 
recorded in the first nine months of 195¢. Zinc consump- 
tion between January and October has averaged 20,000 
tons a month, a rise of 20 per cent compared with 1949 
when consumption was unusually low ; of this quantity 
10,500 tons consisted of the ordinary grade. Total stocks 
at the end of October amounted to 41,000 tons against 
65,100 tons twelve months earlier. Stocks of ordinary 
grade zinc have declined more rapidly than those 
of electrolytic and high-grade. At the end of October, 
1949, ordinary grade zinc stocks totalled 35,100 tons 
while at the end of October, 1950, they were 20,000 
tons ; on the other hand, stocks of high grade zinc fell 
during the same period from 30,000 tons to 21,000 ions. 


Prospects for zinc supplies can be readily summed up. 
The current level of consumption is 240,000 tons a year, 
of which 126,000 tons is of ordinary grade zinc. 
Home production might yield 70,000 tons for the year 
(55,000 tons ordinary grade). Hence if stocks are not to 
be further reduced, imports would have to be of the order 
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for supplies. But their potential contribution to defence 
and exports is not to be despised and should not be 
wasted. 


for Supplies 


of 170,000 tons against an annual rate of 145,000 tons 
so far this year. Such an increase in imports next year 
of the order of 25,000 tons would only seem possible if 
metal could be purchased from the United States, and 
unless the United States Government modifies its present 
plans, British imports from America are, in fact, likely to 
be smaller. If the cut in consumption of ordinary grade 
zinc, as outlined by the Minister of Supply, is put into 
effect, a saving of 15,000 tons for the first quarter would 
be achieved. 

The outlook for copper seems less serious. Consump- 
tion this year has so far been only slightly larger than 
in 1949—incidentally the smallest for any year since the 
war. Yet stocks have declined ; at the end of October 
they amounted to 120,400 tons against 143,900 tons 
twelve months earlier. Imports of unwrought copper 
have averaged 26,800 tons a month this year compared 
with 25,900 tons a month in 1949. Rhodesian produc- 
tion could still be expanded if enough fuel can be got 
to the smelters. The present level of copper consump- 
tion could be maintained without any undue running 
down of stocks, provided that supplies from Canada 
and the United States are not reduced. But that is a big 
assumption. Both these countries supply special shapes 
of copper and there is no guarantee that these supplies 
will be adequate. Indeed there is every reason to believe 
that they will be much smaller than this year for the 
United States is consuming an ever increasing quantity 
of its own and Canadian production. This shortage, 
however, will affect only certain manufacturers, who 
might, as the Minister of Supply suggested, be able to 
make do with other shapes. 


Supplies of virgin aluminium next year are to be 
reduced to 15,000 tons a month from the current level of 
17,000 tons a month. Consumption between January 
and September averaged 14,400 tons a month, but it is 
believed to have increased sharply since: last year 
consumption averaged 15,000 tons a month. No stock 
figures are disclosed for aluminium, but imports this year 
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The Priory—from the steps 
of the District Bank branch at 


Cartmel in Lancashire. 
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A comprehensive banking service is 
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LC.F.C. in the Midlands 


An office of the Corporation is now open 
in Birmingham to deal with enquiries and 
proposals. 


I.C.F.C. since its establishment in 1945 has 
made available over £20 million in amounts 
from £5,000 upwards to some 330 small and 
medium-sized businesses, mostly private com- 
panies, by way of long-term loans and share 
capital. It offers economy, despatch and 
flexibility in method. 


The purpose of the new office is to bring 
1.C.F.C.’s facilities closer to Industry in the 
Midlands. 


Full particulars of the facilities offered may 
be obtained from 


The General Manager, The Birmingham Manager, 
7, Draper’s Gardens, 
London, E.C.2. 


214, Hagley Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 


BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Other Associated Companies : 


Barclays Trust Company of Canada 


Barclays Overseas 
Development Corporation Limited 


Barclays Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company (Channel Islands) Limited 


The Barclays Group, with correspondents 
throughout the world, offers all the services 
a modern Bank can perform for its 


customers at home and abroad. 
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FINANCE AND 
OVERSEAS TRADE 


The financial arrangements involved in 
trading with countries overseas can 
present many complications. The Three 
Banks Group has wide experience of 
this aspect of modern Banking practice, 
and with many important contacts over- 
seas is particularly well placed to 
handle such problems and tender advice 
based on accurate knowledge of local 
conditions. The need for increased 
exports is leading to considerable 
expansion of the Group’s activities in 
this direction. 
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The many opportunities open to business men in Australia 
and New Zealand are far richer than the famous “ Golder 
Mile” of Kalgoorlie, Western Australia gold mining centre. 
The Bank of Australasia offers up-to-date information on 
iling market conditions to business men interested 
trade in Australia or New Zealand. Write for our booklet 
“The Answers To Your Questions” which may be 
obtained from the Bank on request. It contains not only 
information concerning the commercial world but also more 
personal details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER : G. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House) 
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will be some 30,000 tons lower than in 1949 and stocks 
in this country will be reduced by nearly 25,000 tons. 
The cut in supplies next year by 2,000 tons a month 
gems to substantiate this estimate. Tin consumption 
tas increased this year, though it is still smaller than in 
any of the postwar years except 1949. Manufacturers 
can buy supplies if they are willing to pay the price, 
though the purchases for the American stockpile have 
created a dearth of spot supplies from time to time. Lead, 
too, is in relatively comfortable supply. Australia pro- 
vides the bulk of Britain’s imports and the quantity 
received this year has been much larger than in 1949 ; 
stocks have also increased. 
x 


Unfortunately this is not true of the alloy metals. 
Statistics relating to consumption and stocks of most of 
them are not available but a certain amount of informa- 
tion can be gleaned from the trade returns. Imports of 
manganese, chrome and nickel have been much smaller 
this year than in 1949 and there seems little prospect of 
larger supplies, at least of manganese and nickel, next 
year. China and Russia are two important sources of 
manganese, though British supplies are obtained largely 
from West Africa. Nickel is already acutely short and 
America is purchasing supplies outside Canada, the 
world’s largest producer. Slightly smaller quantities of 
tungsten ore have also been imported this year and if 
there is any substance in the report that the United States 
is buying §,000 tons for its stockpile, a shortage may 
become apparent in 1951. In contrast, imports of 
cadmium this year have been large and stocks have 
increased, while imports of antimony and molybdenum 
have also exceeded last year’s level. 


The textile shortage will be the one most obviously 
apparent to the public, for all three clothing fibres— 
coiton, wool and rayon—are affected. Cotton consump- 
tion has declined slightly and the monthly average in 
the first nine months of the year amounted to 78.3 million 
lb. compared with 81.8 million Ib. in 1949. Imports this 
year have been slightly larger than in 1949 ; the smaller 
supplies from the United States were offset by larger 
quantities from East and West Africa, Egypt and Brazil. 
But despite reduced consumption, stocks have been 
run down ; at the end of September they totalled 663 
million Ib. against 753 million Ib. twelve months earlier. 
Normally, Britain would have increased its purchases of 
American grown cotton this season to replenish its stocks, 
as purchases were cut in July, 1949, to reduce dollar 
expenditure. The severe export restrictions imposed by 
the United States two months ago will mean that stocks 
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in this country may have to be reduced still further. 
Under the American quota system, supplies to Britain 
were Cut proportionately much more than those to other 
countries, presumably on the assumption that substitut- 
able cottons are grown in the sterling area. In fact, Nigeria 
is the only Commonwealth area which produces cotton of 
the American standard staple. The lack of American 
cotton may not reduce activity in Lancashire imme- 
diately, but it will certainly retard the recovery in output 
that has taken place in the past three years, and it will 
present spinners with great difficulties in switching to 
other growths. Certain reports suggest that in conse- 
quence of the Washington talks the United States will 
raise its export quota to Britain ; even if this happens 
supplies will still be inadequate. The cotton shortage 
is a direct result of the drastic restriction imposed on 
American cotton acreages twelve months ago. If next 
summer's crop reaches the target of 15 million bales, 
the immediate crisis will be surmounted. Next year this 
country might be able to import 1,000 million Ib. of 
cotton compared with about 1,035 million Ib. this year, 
but only if the United States increases its export quota. 


The wool shortage arises from natural causes. Ever 
since the end of the war world consumption has exceeded 
production, and the gap was bridged by stocks accumu- 
lated during the war. These stocks are now virtually 
exhausted, so that world consumption will in future be 
restricted to the annual clip. World consumption in 
1951, therefore, will have to come down by between 10 
and 1§ per cent, and there is no hope of using other 
fibres to make good this loss. The wool industry can 
buy as much wool as it is willing to pay for at the 
auctions, but prices are dizzy enough, and consumption 
next year will almost certainly have to decline by about 
10 per cent. 


Consumption of both the hard hemps (sisal and manila) 
and of the soft hemps has been running at a higher rate 
this year than in 1949, and though imports have been 
more or less maintained, stocks have fallen. At the end 
of September stocks of hard hemps amounted to 10,800 
tons against 14,600 tons twelve months earlier, while 
stocks of soft hemps fell during the same period from 
7,370 tons to 5,630 tons. World production of sisal is 
expanding slowly, but demand, which was firm even 
before the invasion of Korea, has since been inflated 
by heavy stockpile purchases by the United States. If 
American buying shows no further increase, imports 
into Britain next year could be maintained at least at 
the 1949 rate. Figures for jute consumption and stocks 
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have not been published by the Board of Trade for 
several months. It is, however, quite safe to presume 
that stocks are low. So long as Pakistan has to rely on 
Chittagong as its main outlet, no large-scale increase in 
exports is possible. The illicit transport of raw jute 
from East Bengal to Calcutta is growing, and some 
reports suggest that the quantities involved form a size- 
able proportion of Pakistan’s total crop; if so, this 
development offers no encouragement to expect larger 
exports through Chittagong. 


Sulphur is critically short, and difficulties of sharing 
sulphuric acid supplies among many industrial users 
have already been noted. Elemental sulphur comes 
largely from the United States, where known reserves 
are put no higher than seven years’ supply. Even with- 
out war in Korea, sulphur would have been short, though 
industry might have had more time to shift its arrange- 
ments accordingly. Last year American producers asked 
the United States Government to restrict sulphur exports 
to conserve the rapidly dwindling reserves. British im- 
ports of sulphur, virtually all of which come from the 
United States, have in fact been larger this year ; they 
amounted to 382,500 tons in the first ten months of 
this year compared with 323,500 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949. Consumption both for sulphuric 
acid and for regular use has been higher than last year, 
while stocks, at least for sulphuric acid, have declined, 
though not to any alarming extent. Like most shortages, 
that of sulphur has afflicted industry before it has affected 
the statistics. American exports have recently been seri- 
ously reduced, and stocks in this country, although they 
may have increased during the past twelve months, are 
now equivalent to only 24 months’ supply. At such a low 
level, production can only be maintained if a steady flow 
ot raw materials is assured, and that flow has been inter- 
rupted. To estimate how short sulphur is likely to be 
next year is difficult, but unless special assistance is given 
by the United States Government this country may 
receive no more than 250,000 tons. 


Consumption of woodpulp in Britain, both for paper- 
making and industrial uses, has been much higher during 
the first nine months of this year than in 1949. Imports 
to September averaged 110,000 tons a month, the same 
rate as last year. Yet stocks for paper-making in Septem- 
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ber were only 250,300 tons against 361,600 tons twelve 
months earlier; and during the same Period stocks 
of industrial woodpulp fell from 71,500 tons to 53,200 
tons. Woodpulp is scarce throughout the world; in- 
creased consumption in the western hemisphere has 
reduced the exportable surpluses available to Europe. 
The problem in 1951 will be not to increase imports, but 
to struggle to maintain this year’s rate. It will not be 
easy. 

Rubber is the one bright spot in a world oppressed 
with shortages. Consumption has been rising this year, 
and so have imports ; they have been some 40 per cent 
larger than in 1949. But although stocks have declined 
in the last twelve months (at the end of September they 
amounted to 40,300 tons against 47,400 tons twelve 
months earlier), supplies next year ought to be adequate, 
and they may be more than adequate. The sharp rises 
in rubber prices in recent months testify to the pressure 
of temporary squeezes—a lack of spot supplies caused 
mainly by large-scale American stockpile purchases. But 
the continued expansion in world production of natural 
rubber and the resuscitation of American production of 
synthetic rubber on a wartime scale should provide 
supplies next year adequate to meet current consumption 
and to slake the hoarding thirst of both governments and 
manufacturers. There is indeed a risk that British con- 
sumption next year might decline owing to the shortage 
of sulphur for vulcanising and of other materials. 


This survey does not pretend to be exhaustive. The 
examples have been chosen first because statistical data 
on their production, consumption and stocks are adequate 
to permit a rough quantitative estimate of likely supplies 
in 1951, and secondly, because they form a representative 
collection of the main raw materials. The story they 
tell is impressively uniform and unmistakably serious. 
It is quite plain that British industry, committed to an 
expanding defence programme, a high level of exports, 
large plans for industrial and social investment, and 
an unchecked demand on the part of consumers to con- 
sume, has simply outrun any conceivable possibility of 
feeding itself with the raw materials that it requires. 
Something must be made to give, and quickly, unless 
production, prices and planning for defence are to 
founder. 


Business Notes 


Paradoxes in the Markets 


Not surprisingly, the most striking aspect of the 
behaviour of London stock markets in the recent past has been 
the evident reluctance of investors to “take a view ”"—in 
either direction. This weck’s experience, in particular, 
suggests that the markets are almost as concerned to cover 
themselves against the possibility of sudden good news as 
against the possibility of bad. The modest rally that developed 
ten days ago, after the first ey yee that the Chinese 
Communist forces might stop at 38th parallel, has since 
made further headway—thanks to the pause in military 
activity on the main Korean front and to restrained satis- 
faction at the outcome of the Truman-Attlee talks. Thus 
the end of the difficult Stock Exchange account on Tuesday 
was marked by bear covering that raised the industrial share 
index of the Financial Times by half a point ; while, more 
surprisingly, the first day’s dealings for the current three- 
week account produced a further rise of 0.7. This carried 


the index to 114.8, or 1.4 above the low point reached oa 
December 5th and 3 points below the level at which it stood 
just before the main crack at end-November. Once again, 
the London market has shown itself to be much less volatile 
than Wall Street, where the Dow Jones average for industrials 
has swung from 235 on November 27th to 222 on December 
4th and back to nearly 229 on December 13th. 


But, if London markets have held their ground and have 
refused to be stampeded, it is still rather astonishing that the 
international shocks and fears of the past three weeks have 
wholly failed to produce the expected stoppage in the flow 0: 
new issues. This, if anything, has actually gathered pace— 
for in this period there have been at least a dozen such opera- 


tions in train. Still more surprisingly, the more important o! 
them seem to have been largely immune from the effects o! 
the current malaise. True, this week’s news disclosed that 
48 per cent of the City of Brisbane loan had been left with 
underwriters ; but it also revealed an outstandingly successfu! 
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outcome of the large Dunlop operation. Of the stockholders 
to whom the £4,147,000 of new stock was offered, no less 
than 95 per cent took up their quota, while the remaining 
5 per cent was much more than fully covered by applications 
above the quota—so that “ excess” subscribers for amounts 
over 1,001 units secured only a I in 20 allotment. This result 
has obviously put heart into other prospective borrowers. 
Among various announcements about pending issues, the 
most important, perhaps, is the definite statement from Tube 
Investments that its issue of 5,000,000 4} per cent redeem- 
able preference shares (at 20s.) is to be made “as soon as 
possible.” Meanwhile, a further tranche of coal compensa- 
tion stock was due to be allotted just after this issue of The 
Economist went to press. In view of the recovery that has 
occurred in industrials this week, it is perhaps unfair to 
atiribute—as some people in the market have done—the very 
restrained rise in gilt-edged securities to the imminence of 
this operation. 


x x « 


Marshall Aid Suspended 


No further Marshall dollars are to be allocated to 
Britain. Technically, the suspension is due to take effect 
from January Ist next. But as the sum of $175 million now 
fixed as the total of allotments of aid to Britain for the current 
Marshall year had already been fully allotted by mid-Novem- 
ber, the decision is, in effect, retrospective. This suspension 
was the inevitable conclusion to which the discussions on 
this subject between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr 
William Batt, minister in charge of the ECA mission to the 
United Kingdom, were predestined. The official statement on 
the result of these discussions, made in the House of 
Commons by the Chancellor on Wednesday, stressed that 
the two governments had been guided in their decision by 
two considerations. The first was that the economic recovery 
of Britain and the sterling area had made such good progress 
that the dollar deficit had disappeared in recent months. The 
second was that the United States economy would now be 
called upon to bear the much heavier burdens imposed by 
the increased defence programme, including mutual aid to 
other north Atlantic treaty powers. 


The suspension of Marshall aid to Britain is not an abrupt, 
guillotine operation such as the 1945 termination of lend- 
lease. Although no further allotments will be made, the goods 
in the pipe-line—estimated at a value of about $200 million 
—will continue to flow to their destination as gifts. This sub- 
stantial amount of aid already allotted but not received in- 
cludes expenditure on a number of capital projects such as 
those of the Steel Company of Wales and the refining and 
distillation equipment being built in Britain by the big oil 
companies. These are long-term projects, and the Marshall 
aid that has already been allocated for them will be reaching 
its destination up to the spring of 1952. 

Apart from the aid supplies still in the pipe-line, Britain 
will continue to receive the benefit of certain special ECA 
Programmes, including those for fostering overseas develop- 
ment, the production of scarce materials and the interchange 
of technical knowledge to encourage higher productivity. The 
finality of this week’s announcement is further softened by 
the assurance that aid is merely “ suspended ” and that it may 
be reinstated if the economic situation of Britain and the 
balance of payments show any serious deterioration. In any 
case the United Kingdom remains a full participant in the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation and in the 

uropean Payments Union. 


x x * 


Counterpart Fund Agreement 


In spite of these reservations it must now be assumed 
that for all practical purposes the British economy will have 
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to proceed unaided by assistance of the kind received since 
April, 1948, when the Marshall dollars began to flow. Since 
then and up to September 30, 1950, the imports that have 
reached Britain under Marshall aid are valued at $2,366.8 
million, or 12 per cent of total British imports, while the 
total of Marshall aid allotted to the United Kingdom up to 
date amounts to $2,694.3 million. The suspension of Marshall 
aid does not imply that dollar imports will have to be cut 
further. The Chancellor said this week that, though such 
imports would have to be controlled as before, the suspen- 
sion of aid as such would not cause any reductions in 
supplies. If there are to be such reductions, they will be the 
result of scarcities of the goods concerned and not of in- 
adequacy of dollars at Britain’s disposal. In gauging the 
measure of British Marshall aid receipts, allowance should 
be made for the fact that part of the aid has been passed on, 
indirectly, to other OEEC countries through the two intra- 
European payments schemes and their successor, the Euro- 
pean Payments Union. Including the credit balance that has 
been built up with EPU to the end of November, the total 
of aid given to other OEEC countries by the United Kingdom 
amounted to some $450 million, or $390 million net allowing 
for amounts received by Britain by way of IEPS drawing 
rights. 


An important incidental agreement reached between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr Batt in the course of 
their discussions concerns the use of the ECA “ counterpart ” 
fund in Britain. Ever since September, 1949, the nominal 
sterling counterpart of the aid received had been left to 
accumulate in the Treasury’s special account at the Bank of 
England and had by Wednesday of this week reached a total 
of £266.4 million. This accumulation of sterling balances 
indicated disagreement between ECA and the British Gev- 
ernment about the exact manner in which these funds should 
ultimately be used. The British Government wished to employ 
them in appearance as well as in deed in the repayment of 
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government debt. The Americans would have preferred to 
see ther: linked with some specific investment projects. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at his press conference this 
week suggested that the British view had prevailed in this 
matter. It may be assumed, therefore, that before long the 
Treasury special account at the Bank of England will dis- 
appear. The funds on the account will be used, through a 
book transaction, to cancel the special securities created for 
the employment of counterpart funds. These securities, in 
the form of Treasury interest free notes, form part of the 
national debt, and have been held by the Bank of England 
as a contra investment item to its liability on the deposits in 
the Treasury special account (the counterpart fund). The 
extinction of the fund will therefore be a painless operation 
for all concerned: it will have no financial effect, but will at 
last correct the abnormal distortion of the Bank return ard 


the corresponding distortion of the “ paper” level of the 
national debt. 


w * *& 


Exports and the Trade Surplus 


Yet another record was achieved by Britain’s export 
industries last month. The total value of exports in Novem- 
ber amounted to {£212 miilion or £10 million more than the 
previous peak reached in October. Re-exports also increased 
slightly and totalled {10.3 million. The cost of imports, 
however, rose more sharply than the value of exports, so 
that the adverse balance (imports valued c.i.f. and exports 
valued f.o.b.) increased to £12.3 million for the month ; in 
October it was only {11.4 million. Yet the recovery in 
Britain’s trade balance in the second half of this year has 
been almost staggering. For the first time since before the 
war, Britain has enjoyed a surplus in its visible trade ; in the 
five months to the end of November this surplus was of 
the order of £58 million. As visible trade was in deficit 
to the extent of £108 million in the first half of the year, 
the total deficit for the full twelve months is likely to be no 
more than {£50 million and may even be {10 million less 
than that if the December trade figures are anything like 
the November ones. Invisible receipts have also been rising ; 
they earned a net surplus of £160 million in the first half 
of the year and conceivably may reach a total of fully £350 
million for the twelve months. Thus the overall balance of 
payments for 1950 might well show a surplus of the order 
of £275 million. There are many doubts about this kind of 
rough and ready calculation ; what cannot be gainsaid is that 
the external surplus this year will many times exceed the 
notional figure of {£50 million assumed in making the 
economic plan for 19§0. 


More important, however, is the fact that Britain’s deficit 
with the dollar area has been reduced to negligible propor- 
tions. Exports to both the United States and Canada achieved 
new records in November. Shipments to the United States 
amounted to £13.8 million, which was £5,000,000 above the 
average for the first ten months of the year, while exports to 
Canada reached £14.5 million or £4,400,000 above the 
January-October average. In terms of US currency, British 
exports to North America earned $79.1 million last month 
against $70.5 million in October (the previous peak) and 
the monthly average of $40.7 million for 1949. 

As good as these figures are, there is still no cause for 
undue jubilation. Next year Britain will be without Marshall 
Aid, and must pay its own way with the dollar area. This 
year Britain has enjoyed all the advantages but few of the 
disadvantages of devaluation and of an American inflation. 
The higher cost of raw materials and foodstuffs has still to 
be borne. Since June economic conditions have been any- 
thing but normal. People have been buying almost irrespec- 
‘tive of cost for fear of shortages. It is, indeed, problematic 
whether such a state of affairs can persist. Fears have already 
been expressed about maintaining British motor car exports 
next year, and vehicles form Britain’s largest export. 
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Argentina and Meat Supplies 


The meat negotiations with Argentina have beep 
broken off and the British ration is to be reduced from 15, 64. 
a week (of which 4d. is corned beef) to 1s. (of which 24. 
will be corned beef), The Argentine Government fi; 
neither earned nor deserved sympathy in this country duriaz 
the past three years, and it is to be hoped that the British 
public will accept with docility the smaller meat ration rather 
than seem to support Argentina’s exacting terms. But thi; 
muddle of negotiations needs to be put in perspective. 


When negotiations first opened last summer, Argentina 
asked for {140 a ton for this season’s shipments but wa; 
willing to accept the existing price of £97 10s. a ton on 
account until agreement had been reached, with the condi- 
tion that the price when agreed would apply retrospectively. 
Britain was more concerned with getting a settlement on the 
vexed issue of remittances and countered the Argentine pro- 
posal by offering {90 a ton. Shipments of Argentine meat 
were then cut off—not because the British side refused to 
pay £140 a ton, but because it refused even to maintain last 
year’s price until a new one had been agreed. The cut in 
the meat ration is virtually a direct consequence of these 
British tactics. When Britain somewhat belatedly said it 
was willing to accept £97 10s a ton as a basis of negotiation, 
Argentina, with the fever of world inflation in its nostrils, 
refused the offer, and sat back, conscious above all else that 
its bargaining power had increased. To realise these facts is 
not to condone the methods of negotiation exploited by the 
Argentine Government since the war. But they do illus- 
trate once again the limitations and dangers of government- 
to-government trading in peacetime. It is impossible to 
believe that if the purchase of Argentine meat had been in 
the hands of private traders—assuming meat rationing and 
subsidised retail prices—supplies would not be coming 
forward. 


The breakdown causes a pretty predicament about meat 
supplies. Argentina has been providing approximately a 
third of the supplies and this quantity will not be made 
good from other sources, even if Uruguay agrees to resume 
shipments to this country. Supplies of home-killed meat will 
now begin to decline very sharply and will not increase again 
until April or May—and then the increase will be quite 
modest. Supplies from New Zealand and Australia will b: 
coming through in greater volume during the first part of 
the year, but they will suffice for no more than the reduced 
ration. Only a small quantity of beef has so far come from 
Queensland area that is being developed as a new source of 
supply for Britain. From these two dominions Britain might 
get 50,000 tons more than last year, against a loss of 250,099 
tons from Argentina. British stocks are low ; at present they 
may represent no more than eight weeks’ supply. 


Yet breakdown was always implicit in the negotiations ; 
it does not follow that if Britain had agreed to maintain last 
year’s price of £97 10s. until a new price was agreed, Argen- 
tina would have continued to ship meat once it became cleat 
that this country was unwilling to pay £140 a ton. But there 
would have been an opportunity to build up stocks before 
breakdown occurred. Mr Webb must surely be envious of 
Mr Strachey who last year was being criticised for having 
amassed such large stocks of meat that fifteen refrigerated 
ships had to be used as cold stores. 


* * * 


- 


Still Enough Steel ? 


With November production at the record rate af 
17,472,000 tons a year to back its confidence, the steel indus- 
try is still certain that output of steel (except for a few 
types) is, and will continue to be, high enough to satisfy the 
physical demands made upon the industry—though 19! 
the comfortable level of stocks that every user would lik: 
the chance to accumulate. Orders continue to increase, but 
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British Industry uses Mouldings 
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A sensible policy for process steam—No. 25 


Two Instructional Courses 


for Steam Executives 


BY SPIRAX 


The two Courses on steam utilisation are conducted by 
correspondence and are free of charge. Since the Courses were 


Started, seven or > years ago, between 9,000 and 10,000 
people have enroll 


Those taking the Courses are not, as one might have supposed, 
only the very young or the very studious. There are those who 
are re-learning what has been forgotten over the years as well 
as those learning for the first time. 


Besides apprentices there are managing directors ; besides 
college pupils there are college professors : there are some with 
scanty education and others with uite sonorous “ gongs’ 
after their name. The “ students ” in fact are a most interesting 
cross section of both industry and engineering at all levels of 
age, authority and experience. 


The only common denominator is a desire to know more 
about steam and its utilisation in industrial process heating. 


There is a Simplified Course for those with little or no 
technical background, and an Advanced Course for those who 
already know something of the fundamentals of steam and heat. 
Folios are mailed at about monthly intervals. 


_You may be interested to have details of the two Courses, 
either for yourself or for somebody else at home or abroad. 


Correspondence to : Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 


ROTES ALREADY APPEARED : Jan. 14, “A sensible policy for process steam ” 
Jan, 28, “Who controls your steam stores?” ; Fed. 11, “Do vou get full value from your 
steam?” ; Feb. 25, “What steam costing will tell you”: March il, “Meter your steam 
to get the facts”; March 25, “Why bave a boilerhouse ? ” ; April 8, “Four pillars 


ae May 20, “ The air film handicap on 
output”; June 3, “Removing the air film handicap"; June 17, “Water film against 
process output ” : oF, 1, “ Individual steam separation ” ; July 15, “ How are your 
steam traps chosen?” ; July 29, * Better steam trapping. better output economy ” ; 
Aug. > “The steam circulation system” + Aug. 26, “Steam under control”; 
Sept. 1 “ Thermostatic control simplified ”” ; Sept. 23, ‘ . 
heat coe coe $ Ort. % 
densate oe systems " ; 
“ Heat transfer cmaniag ~~. 
STILL TO 


steam on the agenda”; Oct. 28, “ Better con- 
Now. ll, "hh aiese far tie quteuaii pump”; Nov. 18, 
Det. 2, “The more you know about Process Steam. 
be, 5 es atvten on Qeneems alates problems.” 





HALT! WHO GOES THERE? 


Unless it is stopped, corrosive water eats insidiously into the iron and 
stecl pipes of many industrial water systems. This corrosion is a 
trouble-maker which brings dislocation of work and high maintenance 
costs in its train. But Calgon (Albright & Wilson’s Sodium Metaphos- 
phate) introduced into the system by what is known as Threshold 
Treatment will halt corrosion and banish the troubles that arise from it. 
A few parts of Calgon in a million parts of water effect a cure — a cure 
which our technica) department will be pleased to discuss with you. 


ALBRIGHT & WiLsON 


@ 4 PARK LANE - LONDON -W.1 Tel: GRO. 1311 Works: Oldbury & Widnes 
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Incentive 


THE SHAREHOLDERS of John Laing and Son Limited are 
working members of the firm. Youwill find them driving cranes 
or mechanical shovels, laying bricks or leading a gang, costing 
contracts in detail, managing or directing—active in some way 
as part of the team at home or overseas. 

Not every member is a shareholder. It is a privilege reserved 
for long service, loyalty, ability to lead and to set an example. 

So at key points, from head office to the remotest site, are 
men to whom the firm belongs. That is the finest incentive in 
the world, and the surest guarantee of good work for those 
who entrust their construction to John Laing and Son Limited. 


For speed and efficiency in building and civil engineering 
JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED - Established in 1848 
London, Carlisle, Lusaka, Johannesburg 
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Henry’s lost his partner. 
Died suddenly last week:.’’ 


* Bad luck. 
Will the business 


be able to carry on ? © Ss 


Yes of course—the partnership was 
covered by a Scottish Temperance Life 
Policy, which safeguards capital should one 
of the partners die prematurely. Write for 
further details to The Scottish Temperance 
& General Assurance Company, Dept. N, 
109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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the general shortage of which some consuming firms complain 
suggests they are dependent upon stockholders who are 
iverting steel to their own use (¢.g. for structural engineer- 
ing), taking special care of consumers with whom they are 
closely associated, or holding on to their stocks as safety- 
rst policy. Stocks of steel at all points throughout the 
economy have been drawn upon in recent months, but they 
remain satisfactory in volume. In anticipation of expanding 
home consumption, the industry has taken steps to curtail 
the additional export commitments it entered upon earlier 
in the year when home orders declined. 


The industry is not yet seriously affected by the shortages 
developing in some of the processing materials it uses, 
notably zinc for galvanising and sulphuric acid for pickling ; 
these have not yet upset production, but the prospective 
cuts in supplies next year would become serious if defence 
needs greatly increased the demand for wire. As for its 
basic raw materials, the steel industry expects difficulties 
but hopes to surmount them. Pressure upon shipping caused 
by the import of coal is affecting the flow of supplies of 
foreign iron ore, just as the failure of coal exports to countries 
such as Sweden is affecting their readiness to guarantee 
supplies. Coke is a difficulty of long standing. The industry 
is disposed not to exaggerate the difficulties of scrap supplies 
next year ; German scrap shipments, which in the last full 
vear amounted to about a million and a half tons, will fall 
considerably by the middle of 1951, and the industry will 
have to find supplies elsewhere, but it is outwardly sanguine 
about its chances of doing so. In recent years fears of a 
scrap shortage have generally turned out to be exaggerated, 
and the steelmasters’ confidence may still be well founded ; 
but scrap is a real problem—and one which the nationalisers, 
taking over on February 15th, may face with a good deal less 
equanimity. 


* * * 


Coal Charter Difficulties 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power could scarcely have 
chosen a worse moment to appear in the chartering market 
for the carriage of American coal imports. Not only are other 
European importers urgently seeking tonnage for American 
coal, but tramp shipping under all flags is already actively 
engaged, mainly in distant waters, in transporting the large- 
“ale movement of bulk cargoes consequent on the Korean 
affair. In any event, shipowners are never eager to engage 
in trans-Atlantic voyages, in ballast outwards, during the 
‘ough winter months, and the figure of 40s. per ton with 
which the coal charterers tried to do business at first had 
litle to commend it. A few early fixtures of spot tonnage 
were arranged at §0s., but soon it became apparent that even 
60s. might fail to secure the tonnage required. About half a 
milion tons has now been fixed, with the rate apparently 
established at 65s. for January voyages, 62s. 6d. for February, 
and about 57s. 6d. for March. 


There was a serious doubt at one time whether any ton- 
nage would be available for trans-Atlantic coal at any price, 
and the Economic Co-operation Administration in Paris saw 
fit to request that 25 more vessels should be released from 
the United States’ “ mothball ” fleet for the emergency. The 
British Government seems to have contemplated the possi- 
bility of resuming the licensing of voyages under the wartime 
Powers which it still formally retains, and urgent consulta- 
tions took place between the industry and the Ministry of 
Transport. As it has turned out, the Government has been 
able to obtain the tonnage it has acquired only because some 
of the British liner companies agreed to release certain vessels 
which they had already secured for themselves on time 
charter to assist with the present heavy shipments of export 
cargoes. Thus the failure of the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
to realise the seriousness of the coal situation in time pre- 


Vented the coal charterers from securing the necessary ton- 


hage sufficiently far ahead at easier rates ; and the solution of 
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the tonnage crisis will have the lamentable effect of reducing 
export shipments during the winter months. 


x x * 


Anglo-German Payments 


A new Anglo-German Payments Agreement was signed 
in Frankfurt last week. It replaces the agreement that had 
been in existence since August, 1949. Under these earlier 
arrangements, it will be remembered, trade between Germany 
and the sterling area had been conducted exclusively in 
sterling and a credit “ swing ” of £7,500,000 had been pro- 
vided in each direction ; thus, if the German sterling balance 
or overdraft in London exceeded this figure, the excess 
became convertible into gold or dollars. Negotiations had 
to be started to amend this bilateral agreement when both 
countries became members of the European Payments Union 
and when the gold clause in the agreement ceased to have 
any applicability ; the agreement signed last week is the 
outcome of these negotiations and it duly conforms with the 
provisions of EPU. It inherits from the previous agreement 
the provision that payments between residents of the sterling 
area and of the Deutsche Mark monetary area will normally 
continue to be settled in sterling. The British Government 
has indicated, however, that it will raise no objection to a 
German proposal that may permit trade between the two 
areas to be invoiced in Deutsche Marks. Despite this con- 
cession the British Exchange Control will continue to insist 
that British exporters to Germany convert the proceeds of 
their exports into sterling and bring them back to the 
United Kingdom. 


In order to reconcile this condition with the concession 
permitting invoicing in Deutsche Marks, machinery will have 
to be created for the conversion, outside official channels, 
of Deutsche Marks into sterling. For this purpose efforts are 
to be made to start an unofficial market in Deutsche Marks 
in London. A similar market is already operating in Ger- 
many. The exact procedure and mechanism remain to be 
evolved, but it is clear that dealers in London will be acting 
as principals, as they now do in the case of Canadian dollars ; 
since Deutsche Marks are not’a specified currency, however, 
dealers holding positions will not have the right to cover 
them at official rates with the Bank of England. Unless, 
therefore, the German central bank provides a measure of 
support and cover for the market in London by an under- 
taking to take Deutsche Marks at a given rate against sterling, 
this new unofficial market can hardly expect to acquire much 
importance, and it is probable, therefore, that the normal 
procedure will be to invoice trade between the two areas in 
sterling. The establishment of an unofficial free market in 
Deutsche Marks will, however, prove an extremely inter- 
esting testing ground in which to prove the real value of 
the German currency. It cannot be long now before the 
existing “conversion ratio” of the Deutsche Mark, which 
gives an equivalent of 11.8 marks to the £, makes way for 
a genuine rate of exchange. After the recent performance 
of Germany as a member of EPU, it would not be surprising 
if the announcement of an official rate of exchange was made 
the occasion for effecting a devaluation of the mark. 


* * * 


Higher Christmas Spending ? 


Christmas shopping seems to have started early this 
year and is being imposed on top of a higher general level of 
demand. In the first two weeks of the main shopping season, 
from November 22nd to December 6th, the active note issue 
rose by £284 million to £1,308 million ; in the same period 
last year it rose by £233 million to £1,284 million. Ever 
since June the general level of the note circulation has been 
some {£20 million higher than in 1949. This fact, together 
with the signs of a Christmas shopping spree, made last week’s 
increase of £25 million in the fiduciary issue inevitable ; at 
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£1,375. million the issue is now at its highest level since early 
1948. In the week to last Wednesday the active circulation 
rose by another £31 million, to £1,339 million ; this increase, 
the largest weekly movement ever experienced, leaves the 
note reserve in the banking. department at only £36 million 
—despite the rise in the fiduciary issue. And between now 
and Christmas another {10 million or so must be expected 
to flow out. 


The implication that spending has increased since 
Korea is confirmed by the recent figures of “ small” savings 
and by movements in the retail price index. The cumula- 
tive deficit of the “smal!” savings movement between 
June 24th and December 2nd amounted to rather over £54 
million, compared with rather over £47 million in the same 
period of 1949. The.value of retail sales, too, was running 
about 12 per cent higher between July and October, 1950, 
than in the similar period last year ; it is true that sales in 
the month of October were only 8 per cent above those in 
October, 1949—but sales last year were boosted by the 
shopping rush to beat new rationing schemes that were 
expected after devaluation but did not materialise. 


It is difficult to gauge how far the increased level of spend- 
ing since the summer has been due to higher prices and how 
far to private “ stockpiling” of clothing and other goods 
likely to become both more expensive and more scarce in the 
months ahead. In the thirteen months following devalua- 
tion the official index of retail prices rose by less than 3 per 
cent. Until last May, at least, the relative stability of the 
official index was probably accompanied by a similar stability 
of the general level of retail prices (as an interesting article 
by Professor R. G. D. Allen, in the current Bulletin of the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service, suggests). It is 
doubtful, however, whether this stability has been maintained 
since—and it seems quite certain that it will not be main- 
tained in the months to come. In these circumstances it will 
not be surprising if many Christmas purchases this year are 
regarded as household investments—in which case the 
British people may now be in the early throes of an austerity 
version of America’s post-buying boom. 


* * * 


Dollars for Ceylon’s Central Bank 


It is clear that there has been some family disagreement 
between Britain and Ceylon in the past few months on 
whether Ceylon’s (comparatively small) net dollar-earnings 
should be handed in automatically to the sterling area central 
pool. The principle of a common reserve of hard currencies 
is, of course, one of the two unwritten laws around which 
the whole sterling area system revolves. (The other is the 
principle of freedom for capital movements, including 
especially free access to the London capital market.) Ceylon 
happens to be one of the comparatively few independent 
sterling area countries that is required to make some sacrifice 
under the first principle of sterling area membership in order 
to obtain undoubted benefits under the second principle ; its 
immediate neighbours belong to the other category of 
members, that which gains from both principles at the same 
time. Ceylon’s desire not to lose from the swings while still 
gaining from the roundabout has been reinforced since 1949 
by the establishment of its new central bank; this bank, 
which was founded under American tutelage and is operating 
under American governorship, is required by its constitution 
to hold a reserve of convertible currency or gold. It was for 
this reason that the Government of Ceylon decided last year 
to hold back part of its net dollar earnings to plough into this 
central bank reserve. 


Mr Gaitskell explained in a written Parliamentary answer 
last week that a provisional agreement between Britain and 
Ceylon has put an end to this anomalous situation. Britain 
has agreed to set aside {4,000,000 of gold and dollars for 
the Bank of Ceylon from the central dollar pool ; in return 
Ceylon has apparently agreed to sell all its current dollar 
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carnings for sterling (as other sterling area members do)— 
but has asked that this should be reviewed “ when experience 
of these arrangements has been gained.” Mr Gaitskel! 
pointed out that the gold reserve of Ceylon’s central bank 
would now “ be relatively as favourable as the corresponding 
reserves of the central banks of the other independent mem. 
bers of the sterling area dollar pool.” Analysis of the balance 
Sheets of these other central banks shows that India and 
Pakistan now hold the same amount of gold as they did 
before the war (their combined holding comes to $274 
million), while the gold holdings of Australia and New 
Zealand mounted from $37 million to $117 million between 
1939 and 1949 as a result of the operation of their own gold 
mines. The new agreement with Ceylon is therefore justifi- 
able solely on the grounds that it provides an initial—an4 
stable—reserve for the central bank of Ceylon. Any sug. 
gestion that this reserve should mount pari passu with the 
new bank’s liabilities would be incompatible with Ceylon’; 
continued access to the advantages of the sterling area. 


x * x 


How Steel Came to be Nationalised 


Sir Ellis Hunter speaks with a dual authority. On Thurs- 
day, in his capacity as chairman and managing director of 
Dorman Long, he was able to point with justifiable pride to 
the part that his company has played in raising the output of 
steel to record levels and to its contribution towards the stee! 
industry’s aim of rising productivity. This is a continuing 
process. The second stage of Dorman Long’s development 
programme was started rather more than a year ago and satis- 
factory progress is being made with its main feature—the con- 
struction of the new steel works at Lackenby. It now becomes 
possible to concentrate closer attention on stage three, and 
to give it a certan change of emphasis. Development is no 
longer considered solely as a matter of replacement of old 
plant—nor should it be, at a time of booming demand for 
steel—but rather as a means of adding to output. This will 
mean that new capacity has to be operated in tandem with old 
plant, and that may call for a certain amount of re-designing 
and revised ideas about plant location. Now that the South 
Wales strip mill is nearing completion, it becomes possible 
for Dorman Long to proceed with its deferred plans for the 
installation of the beam mill at Lackenby and for large new 
blast furnaces at Cleveland—projects of greater magnitude 
than those finished or now in hand and which will take several 
years to complete. 


Sir Ellis is also president of the British Iron and Sceel 
Federation, and although he was not speaking in this capacity 
to Dorman Long stockholders, the fact lends the greater 
weight to his observations on nationalisation, In his review 
of the government’s attitude towards the industry since 1946. 
Sir Ellis showed that the experiment of public control over 
the industry exercised through the Iron and Steel Board (dis- 
banded in March, 1949) had proved its worth. He disclosed 
that in 1947 negotiations took place between the industry and 
“ Cabinet representatives ” which resulted in an understand- 
ing that the board could be given additional powers to enable 
it to act positively, and not merely as a negative control. These 
discussions were suddenly broken off, and nationalisation was 
ordered. This history of events does not add much detail to 
what was openly being said in the political corridors three 
years ago, but it is important to have it set down with full 
authority. Equally, the intention of the industry to conduct 
its affairs to attain the highest level of public service has 
always been clear, except to those who refused to believe tt. 
The consequences of nationalisation for the industry as 4 
whole are frightening at this juncture of the nation’s affairs. 
And for Dorman Long stockholders there is a sad tailpiece: 
some £13 million of compensation stock will be awarded to 
them in return for £144 million of net current assets, plus 
the whole of the fixed assets which stand in the books at 
£8,000,000 but are worth far more = 
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Lowest 
America 


New 15-day fares offer you savings up 
to 39% on round trip to the U.S.A. [ 





TWA 


Here’s the biggest bargain yet in transatlantic 


Twa = Twa == 


Cargo. Call your Shipping Agent or TWA 


(CE TWA 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


air travel! Starting January ist, fly from Europe to the 
U.S.A. and back at savings up to 39 per cent. under 
TWA’s new 15-day fare plan. Take advantage of these 
big savings any time until March 16th—completing your 
trip by March 31st. And for longer visits ask about TWA’s 
Thrift Season Fares, offering savings up to 26 per cent. 


Zp Speed shipments, Jarge and small, by low-cost TWA Air 


for reservations, call your TRAVEL AGENT or TWA 
REGent 3218 200 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W! 


= 1WA = 1WA = 1WA = TWA == TWA = TWA 2 
* EFFECTIVE JANUARY Ist 


ever TWA fares to 


DESTINATION REGULAR 15-DAY You 


ROUND TRIP ROUND TRIP | SAVE 


Now—it’s TWA to the U.S.A.—one airline service 


to 60 leading U.S. cities 





£241.2.0 £147.7.0 £93.15.0 
£264.10.0 £174.5.0 £50.5.0 
LOS ANGELES £341.14.0 £251.10.0 £90.4.0 
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The “ Ideas Department ” of the Hoover 
Organisation numbers over 10,000 men 
and women — for the entire staff is eager 
to improve efficiency, and ideas and sugges- 
tions are always welcomed from any source, 
down to the youngest apprentice. 

Suggestion boxes are placed in each 
section of each factory, and every week 
large numbers of suggestions are received. 
Contributions also come, of course, from 
members of the sales organisation and 
others whose work is away from the factory. 

All suggestions which are put into effect 
—a very considerable number — win 
awards for those who submit them. Sugges- 
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Over 10,000 work in this 


“IDEAS DEPARTMENT” 


tions are of many kinds. Some are of a 
technical nature — for improving Hoover 
products or methods of manufacture; some 
deal with organisation and administration ; 
some are concerned with staff activities, 
and so on. 

The suggestions are not only valuable in 
themselves but are a further indication of 
the friendly and intelligent co-operation 
that has always existed between Hoover 
staff and management. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Electric Cleaners and Washing 
Machines, F.H.?. Motors, Plastic Commutators, etc. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES - 


BIGH WYCOWBE, BUCKS 
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Tube Investments’ Second Wind 


Though the recession in overseas demand for British 
cycles which Mr Ivan Stedeford last year warned Tube 
Investments shareholders to expect did materialise, develop- 
ments in Korea brought back the sellers’ market overnight. 
Today’s problem for the industry, which has been working 
to capacity with full orders, is to find the materials to con- 
tinue filling those orders: 


It seems unavoidable that the industry must soon be faced 
with a period during which the priority needs of the 
armament programme will impose restrictions upon cycle 
production generally, in terms of finish as well as of quantity. 

An even more serious materials problem for the group 
may arise from lack of aluminium for its new rolling mills 
in South Wales, which are due to come into operation in six 
months’ time. Imported supplies of virgin aluminium are 
likely to be cut by more than ro per cent, while the industry 
as a whole has been expanding capacity to a level where 
virgin metal requirements in 1951 will be at least 25 per 
cent higher than in 1949-50. Méentioning the possibility of 
Anglo-American agreement upon equitable distribution of 
materials for defence, Mr Stedeford hoped it might not be 
necessary to postpone starting up the new mills. 


These form part of the group’s first postwar five-year plan 
for home development (paralleled by a policy of investment 
in manufacturing subsidiaries overseas) that is costing 
some {£15 million and is now almost complete. Tube 
Investments is now proposing to embark upon a second 
development programme, involving another {10 million over 
the next three years, for re-equipment and new plant. These 
plans explain the increase in the group’s capital by {10 
million and the decision to issue “for cash at par as soon 
as possible” 5,000,000 {1 4} per cent preference shares. 
But Mr Stedeford drew attention to another feature in the 
group’s financial position: though it has ploughed back more 
than £2,000,000 this year from its profits of £6,282,651, 
additional working capital to finance its expanding activities 
absorbed over £4,000,000. This means that the company 
ends the year with {2,000,000 less in cash than when it 
started, some §7 per cent of profits having gone in taxation. 
As Mr Stedeford pointed out, this means that the earnings 
retained in a business to finance increased productivity are 
now so heavily taxed that a company may be forced to borrow 
money or raise new capital simply because it has become 
more efficient ; from the national point of view, industry is 
taking up private savings for working capital while much of 
its Own savings are being taken by the Government to be 
used for current expenditure. 


* * * 


Copper Exodus Pros and Cons 


Mr R. L. Prain’s explanation at the Roan Antelope 
Copper Mines meeting of the reasons that had led the direc- 
tors to decide against transferring the domicile of the company 
to Rhodesia appear to have caused some disappointment. 
But shareholders not only of Roan Antelope, but also of 
Rhokana, Nchanga, Rhodesian Anglo-American and Rhodesia 
Copper Refineries, who are to vote on this question at meet- 
ings called for Tuesday and Wednesday next week, should by 
no means dismiss Mr Prain’s case. He confessed that “ if the 
tax saving accruing to the company were the only considera- 
tions, there would be little doubt in our minds that we should 
seek to transfer control of this company (Roan Antelope) 
abroad.” But part of these savings would go in higher divi- 
dends in order to leave American shareholders and British 
corporate shareholders as well off in terms of net dividends ; 
there would be a net gain under present circumstances ; but 
if Rhodesian taxation were to be increased (which is not in- 
conceivable) the apparent advantage of transferring the com- 
pany’s domicile would be reduced. 


Mr Prain argued further that it would be unwise to commit 
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the company “to a new and unknown method of control 
based on an apparent tax saving which is not new in principle 
and which may very well prove to be temporary in character ” 
before the tax authorities in this country had been thoroughly 
apprised of the dangers inherent in the effects of high taxa- 
tion on the mining industry. Again, movement of domicile 
would entail restrictions on the movements of the company’s 
chief executive officers into this country, and would destroy 
“the well-tried conception that overseas mining should be 
undertaken by strong finance groups resident in one of the 
world’s finance centres.” Mr Prain made it clear, however, 
that if the status of Rhodesia was changed from that of a 
colony into a dominion, the board would think again very 
seriously. ; 
a * ® 


Producing Synthetic Rubber 


__ To suggest that Britain’s rubber industry should con- 
sider producing synthetic rubber even if it were confronted by 
conditions of assured world peace might seem heresy to a 
country whose rubber industry has been firmly founded on 
the natural raw material. But the suggestion made last week 
by Mr G. E. Beharrell, managing director of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, is of more than academic interest. Special 
purpose synthetic rubbers have been developed that command 
a market at prices appreciably higher than those for similar 
products made from natural rubber ; on the other hand, 
general purpose synthetic (GR-S) which is used in tyres is still 
considered inferior in quality to the natural product. But at 
the moment the technique of developing and using these 
synthetic rubbers is largely a monopoly of the United States 
and Canada. American rubber manufacturers have been 
forced by circumstances to acquire a skill in mixing synthetic 
and natural rubber to produce an article that consumers will 
buy. In this respect Britain has certainly lagged far behind ; 
and who can say whether within the next five years a synthetic 
rubber will not be developed that will be just as suitable as 
natural rubber for tyres . In the development of rayon 
Britain was not behindhand. 

The finance required to start a synthetic plant in Britain 
would be considerable and the risk involved in the enter- 
prise probably too great for any single commercial organi- 
sation to assume. But the government might be persuaded to 
help, with an eye to the military value of such 
development. The main problem, however, is likely to be 
the supply of raw materials: the United States is already 
encountering this difficulty in re-opening its war-time plants. 
General purpose synthetic (GR-S) is made from the fusing 
(“ copolymerising” is the technical term) of styrene and 
butadiene. Styrene is made from benzol obtained as a by- 
product in the manufacture of coke or from petroleum, and 
benzol is also required for many other materials, including 
aviation spirit, DDT, plastics, nylon, and synthetic deter- 
gents. Butadiene is obtained from either petroleum or 
industrial alcohol. 

The increased cost of these raw materials made the US 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation raise its selling price of 
GR-S last week by 6 cents to 244 cents (1s. 9d.) a lb. With 
natural rubber priced at over 4s. a lb., GR-S is still cheap. 
But this move is not without interest to rubber producers, 
since the price. of GR-S is in effect a floor price for their 
own product. If natural and synthetic rubber are allowed to 
compete freely, the price of natural is unlikely to fall below 2s. 
a Ib. so long as GR-S sells at 1s. 9d. As production costs 
in Malaya are under rather than above a shilling a pound, 
a producers would seem to be assured of a handsome 
profit. 


* * x 


West African Currency Surprise 


The West African Currency Board issued no new 
currency in the year to June 30, 1950 ; it was, in fact, 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


BALANCE SHEET at 28th October, 1950 











1949 LIABILITIES 1949 ASSETS 
£ I. sas £ £ £ I. CURRENT ASSETS— eae £ ¥ £ 
me (1) Coin, Bank of England Notes an 
7,000,000 ** A” Shares of 12,505,090 Balance with the Bank of England . 13,299,071 
fleach . . 7,000,000 Balances with, Notes of and Cheques 
500,000 ““B” Shares of in course of collection on, other 
fleach.. 500,000 11,568,587 banks in Great Britain and Ireland 11,421,161 
Seaeenemencire Money at call and Short Notice in 
£7,500,000 7,750,000 London , ; : ‘ is « . 0735,000 
ISSUED : oh _ 2,000,000 British Government Treasury Bills . 4,250,000 
7,000,000 “ A” Shares of British Government Treasury De- 
£1 each, 6/- paid 2,100,000 4,000,000 posit Receipts Ng 37 gtr ot 
500,000 “* BB” Shares of prema sce cede 
£1 each, fully paid 500,000 38,82677 43,705,232 
_—_—— (2) INVESTMENTS : 
2,600,000 2,600,000 Quoted :— 
ll. RESERVE FUNDS— British Government 
CapiTaL_ RESERVE : 64,461,247 Securities. 5 . 61,093,702 
750,000 Share Premium . ae 750,000 Securities guaranteed by 
REVENUE RESERVE : 435,000 British Government . 435,000 
3,150,000 General Reserve » e 3,250,000 Unquoted :— 
—— 4,000,000 Investments other than 
lil. PROFIT AND LOSS 88,500 Trade Investments 500 
62,129 ACCOUNT BALANCE . 77,000 ———— 61,617,202 
—_——- — (3) OTHER ASSETS : 
6,562,129 6,677,000 Bills discounted /ess 
IV. CURRENT LIABILITIES— provision for Doubiful 
12,297,553 Notes in Circulation . . 12,479,703 1,166,429 eee se oS en 493,929 
Deposits and Other Credit Loans and Advances, /ess 
Balances (including provi- provision for Doubtful 
113,592,243 sion for contingencies) . 118,074,753 25,827,447 Debis . : . . 29,665,468 
Acceptances and Engage- ene 
ments on account of ree 30,159,397 
Customers and Banking (4) Liability of Customers 
4,050,928 Correspondents aa. Spee and Banking Corres- 
Dividends payable 2nd Jan- pondents for Accept- 
vary, 1951, less Income ances and Engagements 
100,375 He Mal nd ail 100,375 4,050,928 as per contra 5: tx mace 
———__——] 34, 593,130 ———_ 34,097,696 
Notes :—{1) There is a contingent liability of 
£127,000 in respect of the Bank’s ll. FIXED ASSETS— 
holding of partly paid shares “ Bank Premises and other Property at 
ote 1,750,000 cost, Jess sums written off . . . 1,850,000 
(2) Full provision has been made in 
the accounts for taxation on 
Profits to date. 
£136,603,228 £141,270,130 | £/36,603,228 £141,270,130 
DOUGLAS A. FOULIS , 
G. T. CHIENE pirectors J. M. ERSKINE, 
DOUGLAS MURE WOOD General Manager. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for year ended 28th October, 1950 
£ Dr £ £ Cr. i £ 
100,375 Interim Dividend paid Ist July, 1950, /essTax 100,375 Balance of Undivided Profit brought forward 
Final Dividend payable 2nd January, 1951, 91,233 _fromiastyear . . . . « . 62,129 
100,375 less Tax... Berar ee 100,375 Profit for the year after payment of all 
rae expenses, including Directors’ Fees £9,500, 
200,750 200,750 and after providing for bad and doubtful 
—  ToReserveFund . . . . ~ «~~ 100,000 debts, contingencies, and taxation, and 
100,000 To Contingency Fund . . . « ~ 396,646 writing down the cost of properties . . 415,621 
100,000 To Trustees for Officers’ Pensions. . .« 100,000 
25,000 To Widows’ Fund - ‘ ‘ . _— 
62,129 Balance to next Account . a 77,000 
£487,879 £477,750 £487,879 £477,750 
CeeenmeenciaeaS ———$——$—— ee ee 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
Epinsu —W ; ined the Books of THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LimiteD, kept at the Head Office and the 
Returns from, te laachan tee oe ae eates eth October, 1950, and have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and 
belief were necessary for the purpose of our audit. In our opinion proper books of Account have been keot and returns adequate for the purpose have been 


received fj : ‘ : 
We have checked ts Cash at the Head Office, the London Chief Office and the Glasgow Chief Office. We have verified the Money at Call and Short 
Notice in London and the balances with other banks, and have seen the Treasury Bills, Treasury Deposit Receipts and Certificates for Government and other 


vestments, : . 
The above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account are in agreement with the books and Branch Returns. To the best of our information and 


according t i i i | Sheet and Profit and Loss Account give, in the manner prescribed, the information required of a 
Bankin S aaaie Eieiea taciee dan oa "We are accordingly of opinion that on the basis authorised by the Act (1) the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair 
view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as at 28th October, 1950, and (2) the Profit and Loss Account gives a true and fair view of the profit for its financial year 
ended 
on that date. MAURICE CRICHTON, C.A., Auditor. 
RONALD J. HENDERSON, C.A., Auditor. 


HEAD OFFICE . . 14 GeorRGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


GLASGOW LONDON OFFICES: BRANCHES 
CHIEF OFFICE CHIEF OFFICE. . . . . . 62 LomparD Street, E.C.3 thestiahaui 
113-115 KINGSWAY OFFICE . . ImperiAL House, Kincsway, W.C.2 - 
Buchanan Street WEST END OFFICE . Vico House, 115 REGENT Street, W.1 SCOTLAND 
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Abridged Particulars for Information Only 


Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in, 
and for quotation for, all the issued Ordinary Shares in the capital of the Company. 


ADA (HALIFAX) LIMITED 


(incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948) 


Manufacturers of ADA Washing Machines and AJAX Machine Tools 


SHARE CAPITAL 
Issued and 
Authorised Fully Paid 
£400,000 in 8,000,000 Ordinary Shares of Is. each _... .-- £400,000 


Neither the Company nor either of its Subsidiaries has any Mortgages, 
Debentures or Loan Capital outstanding. 


The Advertisement showed, inter alia, that Ada (Halifax) Limited was incorporated in England on the 
4th December, 1950, as a private company and on the 12th December, 1950, was converted into a Public 


Company. The Company, in pursuance of one of its main objects, has acquired the whole of the capital of 
Ajax Machine Tool Company Limited. 


The business was founded in 1940 and since early 1942 has been conducted by Mr. G. Carter and 
Mr. K. W. Howarth. From 1940 to 1944 the business was confined to the manufacture of machine tools. 
In 1944 it was decided to broaden the scope of the business by undertaking the manufacture of Washing 
Machines for which it was felt that there would be a large post-war demand. Manufacture of “ADA” 
Washing Machines began in 1945 and bulk production was started on a small scale in August of that year and 
the sales have steadily increased as is shown by the following figures :— 


Number of Machines Sold’ 
Year ended 30th April, 1946 __... nt sits ssi ou is ‘iis 964 
” - 1947 sg on ~~ aoa oss és bee 3,321 
am = i. 1948 ne ZS oes owe we on at 6,863 
9 se > 1949 vets wee iss bo abe s00 .. 98,526 
2 » 1950 eee way ‘sis oat .. 15,310 


Six months ended 31st October, 1950 ... ae ae ie Ri --- 12,186 


‘ADA’? Washing Machines are now being produced at the rate of over 24,000 per year and, in the 
opinion of the Directors, there is a large unsatisfied demand for them. 


The net profits of Ajax Machine Tool Company Limited for the year ended on the 30th April, 1950, 
calculated on the basis mentioned in the Advertisement and after making the deductions therein mentioned but 
before all taxation, amounted to £113,686. Taking into account current sales of, and demand for, the Operating 
Company’s products the Directors consider that, in the absence of any substantial change in present trading 
conditions, the net profits of the Operating Company for the year ending on the 30th April, 1951, calculated 
on the same basis and after making similar deductions will not be less than £200,000 (before taxation). 


The first accounts of the Company will be made up to the 30th April, 1951, and will cover a period of 


approximately five months. The Directors propose, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, to recommend 


the payment of a dividend on the issued Ordinary Shares of 8} per cent. actual (less tax) in respect of such period, 
equivalent to an annual rate of 20 per cent. (less tax). 


On the basis of profits at the rate of £200,000 per annum, the gross earnings yield on the nominal amount 
(£400,000) of the issued Ordinary Shares is 50 per cent. (before taxation) while a dividend at the proposed rate 


would in a full year absorb approximately one half of the profits remaining after deducting profits tax at the 
current rates on retained and distributed profits. 


A copy of the advertisement giving the particulars required to be advertised in connection with an application made to the 
Council of the Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in, and for quotation for, all the issued Ordinary Shares in the 


Capital of the Company may be obtained on application to the Registrars and Transfer Office:— 
WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LIMITED, 
Mitre House, 177, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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upon to make £1,650,000 of net sterling payments in London, 
This sudden check to a ten-year-long phase of currency expan- 
sion came as a complete surprise. In the year to June, 1949, 
the expansion of currency had set a new high record ; money 
in circulation rose by £20 million to £67 million. The 
board’s administrative arrangements had been thrown out of 
gear by that expansion—so much so in fact that special 
seroplanes had to be chartered to fly the notes and coin 
(which are printed and minted in London) out to the terri- 
tories concerned. This year the board was determined not to 
be caught napping again. It shipped out large supplies of 
notes and coins to build up stocks in its local strong-rooms 
in advance of expected mass orders from the banks ; those 
orders never came and the currency, presumably, has 
remained in the strong-rooms ever since. 


In the year to June 30, 1950, West Africa’s visible surplus 
with the United Kingdom seems to have amounted to 
between £25 and £30 million—much the same as the surplus 
shown in the year before ; moreover, West Africa’s visible 
surplus with the United States was almost certainly higher 
last year than it was in the year to June, 1949. It is surprising 
therefore that the currency circulation has gone down. Two 
factors may explain the anomaly. Firstly, the Cocoa Market- 
ing Boards may have succeeded in damping down inflation by 
holding back a larger share of export proceeds from producers 
and ploughing it into their reserve fund (which will serve as 
a cushion for producers in bad years). The Board’s original 
ofi-form cocoa price for the 1949-50 season was set at a 
period when the world price of cocoa was low and was there- 
fore, between 15 and 20 per cent lower than that originally 
offered for the 1948-49 season. Secondly, local shops may 
have been running down their stocks and running up their 
cash reserves. Both these factors would cause a higher pro- 
portion of the increase in liquid funds in West Africa to be 
held in the form of bank deposits rather than notes. 


Shorter Notes 


No hint has been given of the reasons that prompted 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee and two of its associated companies 
to withdraw from the price agreement reached in 1947 by 
more than two hundred Lancashire members of the Yarn 
Spinning Association, and last week renewed for a further 
year. Present boom conditions in the cotton industry have 
obviously nothing’ in common with the circumstances in 
which similar minimum price agreements foundered in the 
‘thirties, and the last thing the industry need think about is 
Price cutting ; the decision is interpreted in Lancashire as 
a reminder of the independent policy of its most integrated 
undertaking. 

* 


In the year ended March, 1950, shipping registered at 
50,248,551 tons entered and left the port of London ; this 
Was 4,250,000 tons more than in the previous year and about 
81 per cent af the shipping using the port in 1938-39. The 
tonnage of goods passing through the port, at 40,740,998 
tons, was higher than in the previous year despite the two 

strikes, and was within a million tons of the 1938 
tonnage ; imports declined, mainly owing to a reduction in 
petroleum, but exports shipped through the port reached a 
new record of 5,092,867 tons. 


* 


In the year to September 30th, deposits held at Barclays 
Bank (DC and ©) rose by £41 million to £3824 million— 
largely as a result of increased prospecity in South Africa. 

¢ bank’s year of good trading was reflected in the rise in 
net profits, by over £16,000 to £683,201. In his address to 
stockholders Mr. Julian Crossley stated that high British 
taxation was reducing the willingness of overseas investors 
to hold stock in British domiciled companies such as the 

; he also came out strongly against an arbitrary 
tevaluation of sterling. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 346 securities appears weekly in the Records 
and Statistics Supp\ement. Oe es 































A i Net bee 
one : | Price, | Price, | Yield, oe 
fan. 1 to Dec. 131 Name of Security | Dec. 6, Dec. 13,) Dec. 13, | per 13 
| 1950’) 1950 1950 Da 
High | Low i (n) 1950 
British Funds \ | bee eihee 
10127 | 100% (War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-5] 100/5/5'100/4/8; Fe 012 9/ 
113 0/3 0 7 
100§ 993 Dey: Amante’ 33.5.5 465 | 99% | 1004 | 113 0 | 3 0 61 
. is oJ - l 
102 | 1003 War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, a 104 [101% 4) 9 ia 10 | 20 21 
102% | 10043 War Bonds 25% Mar. 1 1952-54) 101$ ‘101% 4/ 9 yg 5 ; a 
102} | 10) Exch. Stk. 24% Feb. 15, 1955..// 101. | 101 | 015 9/117 5 
, : | 0 
103% | 100) War Bus. 24% Aug. 1f, 1954-56), 102310243 4 | ols 6/2 2 1 
103} | 101} | Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57], 102xd ‘0244/9 2 9) 2 7 % 
| xd >| 
10435 | 102 | Nat. Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58.| 1034 1024/9413 7) 2 2 be 
| 2024841 4 6/210 91 
1048 | 101; | War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59.| 1034 | 10494 9 18 8) 2 8 3 
2 IIs ° | |1 910/218 Se 
101 | 96; Sav Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65] 1038 | 1013 Lana | 219 71 
100} 973 = Fundinz 23% April 15, 1956-61) 994 995 : ; = 3 a 
100 | 95 Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69.) 988 | 9914\ 1 19 6 | so 
‘ . - | 
100} | 99} | Funding 5% Aug. 1, 1966-68...} 99) [100% 143 ots a2 
109} | 104%, Funding 4% May 1 1960-90...|/ 1063 | 10744 | 2 2tSae 
. ble 117 2 5 
99} | 94) | Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70) 984 | 9884/73, 3/3 3 3 
96 | 91, Sav. Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67] 944 | MHS sheet, 
110; | 1063 Vict. Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76], 1098 | 1099 | 110 4/3 5 2° 
983 913 | Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75]| 965 seit {| ; i ; : ; o 
1054 | 100 | Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)| 103, | 104 "| 113 0/310 9 
99} | 91: |\Conv. 3$% (after Apr. 1, 1961).| %% | 2 0 0/313 OF 
14 | 66] Treas Stk.2}%(afterApr.1,1975)] 7p | 71k | 118 9| 310 &/ 
87} 719% |, Treas.Stk. 3% (aiterApr.5, 1966) .| 84} 844 1/119 2;311 6f 
1063 99 |i Treas. Stk. 31% June5, 1977-80. | —_ a | 115 : ; : e 
i x x 
£49) | 86} | Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1986-96 .|/ 91g | 912 | $e 
973 | 90 |\WarLn.3}% (after Dec. 1, 1952) 935 | 94 |2 0 9/314 2h 
14 | 68) |\Comsols 24% .....-0seereeee. ey Went Bre of 
963 | 92} Brit. El. 3% Gta. Ape. 1, 1968-73} 9; | 97h 116 6/3 5 ai 
| 7 
983 | Oly | Brit. El. 3% Gtd. Mar. 15,1974-77], 968 | 9684| 7 36 s|3 4 81 
| 1 15 5 
105: | 99 | Brit.B1.3$%Gtd.Nov.15,1976-79] 1034 | 1038 F is sis 6 8 
95 | 962 | Bri. Tpt.3%Gtd. July, 1976-86} 91% | 91 -. als 2 2 
x x 
7 117 6/3 5 6 
98% | 92} Brit. Tpt. 3%Gtd.Apr.1,1968-73] 968 | 97 4\ 346 813 4 71 
94% | 85} Brit.GasGtd. 3% May 1, 1990-95, 914 | 9184/2293) 3 8 de 
(e) Yoearliest date. (j) Flat yield, (g) Assuming redemption in 1957. _(h) Flat 


yield given above. 


If redeemed, in 1952 net redemption yield £4 18 10, gross 


{6 32 3. (i) To latest date. (n) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax 

at 9s. in £, * Assumed average life 13 years 11 months. 

yirices. | Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
lon l-Dec 13 Dividends Name of Security Dec. 6, Dec. 13,| Dec. 13, 
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High |} Low | (a) (6) (c) | it | 
| % | % Other Securities | s. d. 
101g | 95: | @ | ld) Australia 34% 1965-69.....| 99} | 1005 3 71 
102 | 393] (d) (4) |Birmingham 22% 1955-57 | 100}xd' 1008 | 213 61 
‘| 6+ c| 20 a Anglo-American Corp., 10/-.! ef | 641/49 7 
7@3| 543) 25 6] 5 @|Anglo-Iranian Oil, £1....... } S| 6 5 0 0 
85/- | 57/9 | 10 b| 5 @|Assoc. Electrical, Ord. £1...|| 81/3 | 81/3 | 3 13 10 
87/- | 11/6 | 15 b| 1h@ |Assoc. Port. Cem., Ord. Stk. fil| 78/6 | 79/- | 513 9 
29/10}| 17/03} 40 ¢| 55 c¢|Austin Motor, Ord. Stk. 5/-..|| 26/10}, 28/1h | 6 4 6 
74/- | 66/- 7 6| 7 a |\Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1..|| 69/6 | 69/6 | 4 0 7 
147/- |129/- 5 a| '20 0 |\Bass Ratcliff, Ord. {1...... 144/44 (146/104) 3 8 It 
51/3 | 44/6 | 40 c| 10 a'Boots Pure Drug, Ord. 5/-..|) 48/6 | 48/6 | 4 2 6 
45/73] 37/6 6 6! 4 a4 British Aluminium, Stk. £1.) 38/- fo 1426 
25/7}| 18/- | 8 c| 10 c|British Celanese, Ord. 10/-..|| 23/9 | 23/9xd\ 4 4 3 
/- | 85/3} 12 b 8 4 |British Oxygen, Ord. £1....|| 86/- | 86/6 | 412 6 
60/1}| 50/7 5 a| hb (Coats, J&P. Ord. Stk. ais. 55/-xd| 55/- | 410 11 
41/3 | 32/1}, 5 6| 2a \Courtaulds, Ord. £1........ | 37/9 | 38/6 | 3171 
19/114} 16/6 | 20 ¢| 64a |Distillers Co., Ord. 4/-......|| 19/3 | 193 |4 3 1 
/94) 28/9} 8 ¢| % ¢ Dorman Long, Ord. {1..... 31/3xd} 31/- | 5 3 3 
67,- | 50/7{' 15 ¢| 15 ¢|Dunlop Rubber, Ord. ¢1....|| 51/3 | 55/74 | 5 7 10 
47/6 | 37/9 | 10 ¢| 10 ¢|Ford Motor, Ord, Stk. £1...) 45/- | 45/- | 4 811 
86/- | 72/- | l7ke} 17$¢ |General Elect., Ord. Stk. {1.|| 81/3 | 81/3 | 4 6 2 
136/- |124/--| 11 a| 21 6 |Guinness, Ord. Stk. f1..... |,130/—xd 130/- 418 6 
31/- | 24/6 | 1746} 15 a |Hawker Siddeley, Ord. 5/-..|| 29/9 | 30/78|5 6 1 
44/3 | 39/6| 7 6! 3 @|Imp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. f1|| 42/- | 42/6 | 414 1 
111/3 | 95/- | 18}6| i3h@ \Imperial Tobacco, £1....... 104/44 106/10}, 519 9 
44/14) 29/73) 10 c| 5 a Lancs. Cotton, Ord. Stk. £1.) 40/9 | 40/6 | 418 9 
44/6 | 38/14; 10 ¢} 10 c {Lever & Unilever, Ord. £1. .|! | 41/3 | 417 0 
63/- | 51/9} 15 ¢| 15 c¢jLondon Brick, Ord. Stk. £1.|| 56/10 | 55/- |5 9 1 
83/6 | 69/6 | 4 15 @|Marks & Spencer (“A”), 5/-.|| 80/6 | 80/9 | 314 3 
/- | 33/3} 17h6| 74a |P’chin J’nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-)) 38/6 | 39/- |6 & 2 
-|41/-| 406! 8 a|\P. &O, Def. Stk. f1....... | 51/- 53/6 |4 9 9 
274 |t772,c | 17}te ‘Prudential, ‘A’ 1.0.0.2... | 31k | 3lbxd) 2 9 OF 
19/4) 17/44, 18 c| 15 @ Ranks, Ord. Stk. 5/-....... | 18/6 | 18/3 | 418 8 
71/3 | 59/3} 24a) +5 6 “Shell” Transpt., Ord. Stk. £1) 64/44 | 66/10}, 2 4 St 
56/73} 50/- | 12$¢) 12}¢ Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. £1.|| 54/6 | 54/9 | 411 4 
130/- |108/9 | 12ha@| 1246 (Tube Invst., Ord. Stk. f1...|/125/- (125/- |4 0 0 
87/7} 73/3 | 3a) 11}6 |Turner & Newall, Ord. Stk. £1|) 82/6 | 83/1} 310 6 
36/~ | 27/- 8 ¢) 8 ¢\Union Castle, Ord. Stk. {1.., 4/6 | 35/6 | 410 2 
66/3 | 34/44, 123¢)} 17}¢ |United Sua Betong, {1..... || 51/3 | 52/6 |}613 4 
35/1}|24/10}! b| ha |Vickers, Ord. Stk £1....... | 33/9 | 34/3 | 318 10 
48/44} 41/6 | 276) 15 @|Woolworth (F W.), Ord. 5/-/) 42/9 | 43/9 | 4 0 Om 
} } i i i 
a) Interim. (6) Final (c ole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly. —(e) Specia! 


dividend. Yield basis 77,':%. (J) To latest redemption date. 


Frec of tax 
(m) Yield basis 35%. ' so 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND: 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
DEFENCE EXPENDITURE—NEED FOR OTHER ECONOMIES 
LORD ROTHERWICK’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited, 
was held in Edinburgh on December 14, 1950. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Rotherwick of Tylney, 
the deputy-governor of the bank presided in 
the absence, through illness, of the governor 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie, K.T 


The deputy-governor said: — 


It is unfortunate that the Governor of the 

Bank, the Earl of Mar and Kellie, is still 
not well enough to take his place here today, 
and I am sure it will be your wish that I 
express to him your sympathy and the hope 
that he will soon make a good recovery. 

For myself, I have pleasure in presiding 
again at the annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the bank. and in submitting 
a report by the directois which, notwithstand- 
ing the uncertain and difficult times through 
which we are passing, will, I am satisfied, 
show that the business of the bank continues 
to be conducted with the same care and 
success as hitherto. . 


DEVALUATION 

When last I addressed you, the outstand- 
ing feature in the economic situation of the 
country was the devaluation of the pound 
sterling, which had taken place a few months 
before, and I expressed the view that if any 
real benefit were to accrue from this ex- 
pedient, it must be accompanied by a very 
considerable expansion of our export trade— 
a state of affairs which seemed to me to be 
difficult of achievement unless some incentive 
were offered to both industry and the indivi- 
dual in the shape of a substantial reduction 
in the burden of taxation. 


TREND IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 

The recently published White Paper deal- 
ing with the balance of payments brings some 
evidence of a trend in the right direction: 
An overall surplus of some magnitude is 
brought out for the first half of 1950: gold 
and dollar reserves have reached levels which 
hardly seemed possible « year ago, although 
in recent weeks, warnings have been uttered 
from official quarters to the effect that these 
reserves are still below what is considered 
necessary and that much remains to be done. 


DEFENCE PROGRAMME 


These warnings cannot be ignored, and, 
indeed, it is difficult to see how the situation 
may be affected by the recent decision of 
the Government—with the full approval of 
the vast majority of the people of this 
country—to embark upon a programme of 
defence which, over the next three years, 
will call for expenditure of something of the 
order of £3,400 million. This decision—set 
alongside the increased defence expenditure 
envisaged by the United States of America— 
may transform the economic outlook of the 
free world ; but I hardly think that this is 
either the time or the place to indulge in 
speculations as to how events may turn out. 
Certain it is, however, that this vast expendi- 
ture on re-armament ing at a time when 
all of us might reasonably have looked for 
some improvement in our national and in- 
dividual circumstances following upon our 
efforts towards that end during the last decade 
—cannot be merely superimposed upon our 
present economy in the shape of further 
taxation unless it be that the most stringent 


economies in non-defence expenditure are 
contemplated by the government. World 
trade, commodity prices and currency values 
will all be affected by these new expenditures, 
and much will depend on the manner in 
which they are to be financed. ; 


With regard to Scotland, which is of first 
importance to us as a bank, I see no reason 
for varying the views I expressed a year ago 
as to the spirit of enterprise which 1s evident; 
but here also, prospects must be viewed 
against the background of circumstances 
which I mentioned earlier, and I am sure you 
will agree that it would be idle for me, at this 
juncture, to make any forecast as to the future. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


I would now ask you to consider the 
balance sheet, from which you will find that 
paid-up capital is unchanged at £2,600,000, 
while the reserve funds to which £100,000 
has been added, now stand at £4,000,000, 
and are £1,400,000 in excess of the paid-up 
capital. 


Notes in circulation, amounting to almost 
£12,500,000, are higher on the year by almost 
£200,000 ; but the circulation figures vary 
from day to day, and no definite conclusion 
can be drawn from this relatively small in- 
crease. 


Deposits and other credit balances at 
£118,074,000 are greater than a year ago, by 
almost £4,500,000. These are record figures 
which are well spread over our network of 
offices, and the steady growth persists de- 
spite the heavy drawings upon us by expand- 
ing industry. 

Acceptances and engagements on account 
of customers at £3,938,000 are down on the 
year by £112,000, but this slight fall has no 
special significance. 


ASSETS 


On the assets side, cash, balances with other 
banks, money at call and short notice in 
London, British Government Treasury bills, 
British Government deposit receipts and 
other investments—which are almost entirely 
British Government securities—produce a 
total of £105,322,000, equivalent to almost 
81 per cent. of our liabilities to the public 
in respect of notes in circulation and deposits. 
The market value of our investments is in 
aoe of the figures appearing in the balance 
sheet. 


At £30,159,000, bills discounted and loans 
and advances, together show an increase of a 
little over £3,165,000, and while such a trend 
bespeaks an active and expanding business 
throughout our various it is also a re- 
minder of the burden which 13 being carried 
by industry today: crushing taxation—and 
the met of its application over a number 
of years—has made it impossible for indus- 
trial concerns to build up the funds necessary 
for re-equipment and the financing of raw 
materials at the high prices ruling today, 
with the result that there are few concerns 
which do not find it necessary to rely upon 
their bankers to a greater extent than would 
normally be the case. The situation is one 
of the greatest difficulty because of the need 
of the banks to give heed to the restrictions 
which mae wane mee u ; them from time to 
time with the object eeping certain t 
of borrowing within beanide. and it is likely 
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that the task confronting the banks will be 
come more difficult in the coming months. 


YEAR’S PROFIT 


As to the results of the operations of the 
year, you will observe that profit is more b; 
£18,975, which may be regarded as satisfac. 
tory when account is taken of the burden of 
taxation, increasing costs, and the difficulties 
of the financial situation generally. Out of 
the sum available, the directors have allo- 
cated £100,000 to reserve fund, and £100,000 
to increase the fund for officers’ pensions. For 
some years past it has been customary to 
allocate a substantial sum to the widows’ 
fund ; but on this ocasion that has not been 
necessary as the fund, for the time being at 
least, is in a reasonably satisfactory condition 


DIVIDENDS 


Interim dividends on the “A” shares of 
74 per cent., and on the “ B” shares of 5 per 
cent., less income tax, were paid in Julv last, 
and it is now proposed that a further distri- 
bution of 7) per cent. on the “A” shares 
(making 15 per cent. for the year) and 5 per 
cent. on the “ B” shares (making 10 per cent 
for the year), both subject to income tax, be 
approved After payment of the dividend: 
and allocations, the carry forward to nex! 
year’s account amounts to £77,000. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


It would not be appropriate were I to con- 
clude without referring to the valuable service 
rendered by all members of the staff, the 
result of whose efforts are reflected in the 
report I have presented to you today, and on 
behalf of our shareholders and customers 
alike, I offer them our sincere thanks. 


Since last we met, Mr Robert Candlish 
Henderson, K.C., LL.D., who was appointed 
an ordinary director in 1924, made known 
his desire to retire from the board. Durinz 
that long period Mr Henderson rendered 
valuable service to the bank, and his sound 
judgment and wise counsel were highly 
esteemed by his colleagues. The fact that he 
found it possible to continue his coanection 
with the bank by accepting the invitation of 
the board to join the number of extraordinary 
directors gave much pleasure to us ail, and I 
am happy to greet him here today. 


It is proposed that the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie be re-elected governor. That I be 
re-elected deputy governor, and that the 
extraordinary directors whose names appear 
on the list, be re-elected. 


It is also proposed that Mr Douglas Ainslic 
Foulis, D.S.O., O.B.E., the ordinary director 
who is due to retire at this time, be re-elected 
an ordinary director of the bank. 


ing the year, Mr William Annan, C.A., 
one of the auditors, resigned his appointment, 
and the board recorded high appreciation of 
his services, extending over a long period. In 
his place, by vizvue of the powers conferred 
upon them by the constitution, the directors 
nominated Mr Ronald J. Henderson, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Mr Maurice Crichton, C.A., Glasgow, and 
Mr Ronald J. Henderson C.A., Edinburgh, 
will, under the provisions of the Companies 
Act 1948, continue in office, and a resolution 
fixing their remuneration will be proposed. 

I now move that the report and accounts 
be adopted, and I shall call upon Mr Douglas 
Mure Wood to second ihe motion. After that 
has been done any shareholder who may have 
any observations to make will have an 
opportunity of doing so before I put the 
motion to the meeting. 

The resolution, having been seconded by 
Mr Douglas Mure Wood, was put to the 
meeting and carried. 

At the close of the meeting cordial votes 

s were accorded to the directors and 
the staff for their services during the year and 
to the deputy governor for presiding. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The one hundredth and twenty fifth annual 
ceneral meeting of the proprietors of The 
National Bank of Scotland Limited, was held 
in the bank’s head office on December 14th, 
the Most Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, 
K.G., P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., the governor 
of the bank, presiding. 

The governor, in the course of his speech, 
said the balance sheet as at November 1, 1950 
js in itself sufficient evidence of the continued 
progress of the bank, but there are one or 
iwo features upon which some comment may 
be thought to be appropriate. Our deposits, 
at £96,300,000, are higher by £1,400,000, 
while on the other side our discounts and 
advances, amounting together to £23,400,000, 
show an increase of practically the same 
amount, Our liability for acceptances, en- 
dorsements, guarantees, forward exchange 
and other obligations undertaken on behalf 
of customers, has expanded notably from 
£4,700,000 to £8,300,000. This growth is 
mainly accounted for by the greater part the 
bank has taken in the finance of international 
import and export trade, many of the trans- 
actions, involving quite important sums, being 
concerned with shipments from one part of 
the world to another, never touching the 
shores of the British Isles but earning for 
our ae valuable sums in foreign 
exchange. e reward the bank receives for 
the services thus rendered is part of our “ in- 
visible exports” which help to bridge the 
dollar gap. 

Our profits, at £300,800, are fully £7,000 
higher, but once again, pursuing our tradi- 
tional policy, the amount set aside for dis- 
tribution as dividend is little more than one- 
third of our earnings, absorbing only £107,800 
net, and we have been able to appropriate 
towards building up the inner strength of the 
bank—{£60,000 to investment reserve, £40,000 
10 heritable property account, £75,000 to 
trustees for the officers’ pension scheme, and 
to make in addition a donation of £10,000 
to the staff widows’ fund, leaving to be car- 
ried forward £118,000. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


A year ago when I addressed you I sug- 
gested that it was much too soon to assess 
the full consequences of devaluation, but 
some of you may remember that we were 
asked by the politicians to believe that de- 
valuation would make relatively little differ- 
ence to costs and that great benefits to our 
export trade would follow. It was, of course, 
easy to prophesy that exports would benefit, 
as indeed they have done, because the lower- 
ing of the price of British articles when con- 
verted from pounds into a foreign currency 
such as the American dollar made it easier 
for British goods to obtain an increased entry 
into such a market. Regularly, month by 
month, we see quoted impressive figures of 
the growth of British exports expressed in 
pounds sterling, but what receives singularly 
little attention is the cost in terms of imports 
of the essential raw materials that have to be 
acquired in the international markets for con- 
Version into these same exports, and it is easy 
to delude ourselves into thinking that the 
Situation is now entirely happy, if we look at 
the export side only. A considerable part of 
the initial advantage in the export markets 
ansing from devaluation could be found in 
the stocks that were already on hand, 


acquired at pre-devaluation figures upon’ 


which an immediate profit could be secured, 
but as later purchases of raw materials have 
to be made to replace those which have been 
manufactured and sold, the initial advantage 
will evaporate and, unless we look to our 
other costs, may eventually disappear. In- 
deed, some of the less pleasing effects of 


devaluation are now beginning to show them- 
selves, and in this connection wool is as gcod 
an example as any. 

We can share in the pleasure and 
encouragement the Scottish pastoral farmers 
have received from the higher prices for their 
wool clips, the profits on which will in due 
time be returned through the Wool Market- 
ing Board instead of being retained by the 
Treasury as was the case during the period 
of control, but if their problems have been 
eased, another set of problems has been 
created for the manufacturers, especially those 
who have to seek the bulk of their require- 
ments from Australian sources. The rise in 
the price of wool has been phenomenal, twice 
that prevailing twelve months ago, and in 
some grades as much as ten times compared 
with 1939, Wool, being an international com- 
modity, is subject to the free play of inter- 
national forces and currencies and it was 
inevitable, when both the British pound and 
the Australian pound were devalued as 
against the dollar, that the price of raw wool 
would move upwards. Added to that is the 
effect of demand having outstripped the im- 
mediate supply. 


So long as our manufacturers have on hand 
old stocks to blend with the new and can 
average out the price of the finished cloth, 
the effect of the new wool levels can be 
retarded, but looking ahead one cannot but 
wonder how the consumer who is always the 
fina] judge will respond to the higher prices 
that will be inevitable when the old stocks 
have all been converted into cloth. Two 
years ago I endeavoured to explain how the 
crushing burden of taxation was depriving 
industry of the capital which is its very life 
blood. At that time I had in mind more 
what wes required for modernisation and 
improvement of plant, but the problem may 
be even more acute if, with wool as our 
example, industry is prevented from adding 
to its resources to purchase and carry its 
working stocks of raw materials. 


SCOTTISH TRADE CONDITIONS 


Let me now turn for a moment to Scottish 
trade conditions. It is satisfactory to record 
that shipbuilding orders have been placed in 
considerable volume which will ensure active 
employment for a good long period ahead, 
not only in the yards but also in the many 
establishments which supply the engines and 
machinery. The jute trade remains troubled 
over supplies of the raw material, the differ- 
ences between India and Pakistan, of which I 
have made mention in the past, being 
apparently no nearer solution, while little 
gunny cloth is obtainable from Calcutta for 
the bags which formed quite a considerable 
part of Dundee’s manufacture. The harvest 
has had mixed results, and has been ex- 
pensive to ingather. Farmers in the East and 
North have fared much better than those in 
the West. Fishing remains uncertain and its 
major problem, would seem to lie in obiain- 
ing the reopening of the Continental market. 


We all welcome the bringing into operation 
of the first of the major schemes, that at Loch 
Sloy, of the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board. As ene by one these various 
schemes are completed and come into pro- 
duction Scotland should have a more stable 
and assured electricity supply, attracting as we 
may earnestly hope within our land still more 
of the new industries which are seeking a 
home within the British Isles. It is worthy 
of remark that 75 per cent. of the American 
and Canadian concerns which have set up 
new factories in Britain have done so in 
Scotland. 


The report was adopted. 
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CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AIDS ARMS 
PROGRAMME 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce was heid on December 12th 
in Toronto. 

The President, Mr Stanley M. Wedd, in 
the course of his address, commented on the 
impact of Korean hostilities on Canada’s 
economy. He went on, “ The latest official 
estimate of the value of our production for 
1950 is $17.5 billion—an increase of about 
$1.400 million compared with last year.” 

After stating that the rate of capital invest- 
ment in Canadian industry showed little sign 
of slackening, he dealt with the labour force 
and said, “It would seem to be a matter of 
real urgency that the labour force be 
expanded, and since this can be done to only 
a very limited extent from the manpower 
resources now available, the immediate 
implementation of a well-integrated immigra- 
tion policy would seem to be the proper 
solution.” 

The expansion of Canada’s proven reserves 
of petroleum, the completion of the new oil 
pipe-line from Edmonton to Superior, Wis., 
and the decision to build a railway to tap 
the rich Quebec-Labrador iron ore resources 
were then touched upon briefly. 

Looking at international trade, he said, 
“The ability of Canada to cushion the effect 
of a decrease in exports to sterling countries 
by an increase in exports to the United Siates 
is another evidence of the adaptability of the 
Canadian economy.” 

The President dealt extensively with the 
decision to free the Canadian dollar in Octo- 
ber and felt that the decision was one with 
much to commend it. 

“The supplementary budget brought more 
clearly into focus our responsibilities as a 
member of the United Nations. It also 
emphasised our role as a signatory to the 
North Atlantic Defence Pact,” continued the 
President, who hailed Canada-United States 
military integration in these words: “ The 
new agreement re-affirms the principle of 
co-ordination in defence purchasing and allo- 
cation of materials between the two countries. 
It also indicates that problems of purchasing 
ability which hindered co-ordination in the 
postwar period may well be avoided.” 


IMAGINATIVE TAX POLICIES URGED AS 
INFLATION CURB 

After commenting that the growth in total 
assets reflected the increase during the past 
year in Canadian business, Mr James Stewart. 
vice-president and general manager of the 
bank, said: This year costs again are moving 
upward, and doubtless we shall be confronted 
with many anti-inflationary proposals. Taxa- 
tion must raise the revenues necessary to 
finance much of the defence programme and 
in general is an important fiscal means for 
“siphoning off” purchasing power. While 
the tax structure should be arranged to assist 
in restraining inflationary tendencies, yet at 
the same time it should not hamper or retard 
the industrial programme necessary to meet 
military and domestic requirements. 

The choice of taxes and their rates loom 
large in our planning. I know that in certain 
quarters the excess profits tax has its 
adherents, yet, because of its tendency 
towards encouraging unnecessary spending, it 
has, particularly under conditions of full 
employment, an inflationary potential. <A 
further equally important argument against 
such forms of taxation is that in our economy, 
part of which is in the developmental stage, 
every encouragement should be given to 
expanding new businesses and industries. 
Retention of profits is ome of the best 
methods of capital expansion. Serious con- 
sideration should be given to setting the rates 
of corporation income tax at sensible levels. 
In the long run this might be a better 
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revenue-raising arrangement than an excess 
profits tax. 


The report was adopted. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
AND AUSTRALIAN BANK 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
THE HON. DAVID BRAND'S REVIEW 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The English, Scottish and Australian Bank 
Limited was held on December 13th in 
London, the Hon. David F. Brand, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

I am pleased to report another satisfactory 
year of trading operations by your bank, in 
a period when Australia has enjoyed a high 
level of financial prosperity, resulting chiefly 
from greatly expanded export receipts, good 
seasons generally and a strong demand for 
manpower in all sections of industry. 

At the same time, I have a duty to add my 
voice to others that have stressed the growing 
danger to Australia’s economy of strong infla- 
tionary pressures which, if unchecked for too 
long, or checked by unwise means, can do 
inestimable harm to all sections of the com- 
munity. 

Reference was made in my last report to 
the advance policy of the Central Bank, which 
is directed towards restriction of bank accom- 
modation in those enterprises that are least 
essential to proper economic balance, or 
whose trading structure indicates that mone- 
tary needs should be met by share capital 
or long-term borrowing outside the banking 
system. The advance policy has remained 
fundamentally unchanged during the year. 
We are in accord with its anti-inflationary 
objectives, and have co-operated fully with 
the Central Bank in applying these principles 
to all lending propositions. 

As a result, the balance-sheet shows a 
reduction of £5,168,000 in the total of 
advances, which now appear at £45,271,000. 

On the other hand, our deposits have been 
built up, both interest bearing and current 
account, which, with bills payable and other 
related liabilities, now stand in the balance- 
sheet at £93,708,000—an increase of 
£14,658,000. Deposits in the Australian 
banking system for the past year again 
showed a heavy increase, major factors being 
further substantial additions to the Common- 
wealth’s overseas funds and expansion of 
advances by most banks. 


IMPROVED LIQUIDITY 


The total of cash in hand, etc., money at 
cali in London, special account with the 
Commonwealth Bank, and bills receivable, 
etc., now equals 12s. 11d. in the £ of deposits, 
current accounts, etc., compared with last 
year’s figure of 12s. 8d. in the £. 
Adding to public deposits, etc., the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia special deposit 
account, the ratio becomes 12s, 2d. in the £ 
as against 10s. 4d. last year. 

I would draw your attention particularly to 
the balance-sheet item, “ Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, special deposit account.” 
This item represents the balance of loans 
made to this bank (at 3$ per cent. Ber annum) 
by the Commonwealth Bank during the 
period when our advances were increasing. 
During the year under review our improving 
liquid resources facilitated a reduction of 
£12,345,000 in these Three and a Half per 
Cent. loans to a total of £5,583,000 at June 
30th last, thereby enabling the bank’s earn- 
ings to be maintained at an adequate level. 
In the same period our lodgments with the 
Commonwealth Bank at one-half per cent. 
increased by £4,418,000 to £35,212,000. 

A substantial upward movement in gross 
profit has again been recorded; but as on 
previous occasions in recent years expenses 


of management have also risen (mainly 
through increased arbitration salary awards) 
and taxation estates are higher, resulting in 
a net profit of £259,310—an improvement 
of £21,345 on last year’s result. 

Having paid an interim dividend of 2s. per 
share, the directors again recommend a final 
distribution of 4s. per share, making a total 
unchanged dividend of 6s. per share, less 
United Kingdom income tax of 9s. in the £. 

An allocation of a further £35,000 has been 
made to the officers provident fund, after 
which £59,310 of the net profit remains 
unappropriated. This has been added to the 
carry-forward, increasing it to £456,548. 

The report was adopted. 


ALLIED BAKERIES, LTD. 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Allied Bakeries Limited was held on 
December 12th in London. 

Mr W. Garfield Weston, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The gross 
revenue in the consolidated profit and loss 
account at £3,258,000 shows an improvement 
of £388,000 as compared with last year’s 
figure of £2,870,000, and the net profit before 
taxation has increased by £221,000 from 
£2,404,000 to £2,625,000. 

During the year the directors put into 
motion steps necessary to secure the highest 
possible degree of technical and administra- 
tive efficiency. First, our interests were 
divided into geographical areas for conveni- 
ence of local administration, namely 
Southern, Northern and Scottish Bakeries 
respectively, with a fourth section for Biscuit 
Manufacturing Companies. Secondly, high 
executives and leading technical staff were 
re-deployed to the best advantage. 

The third step will be to reduce the 
number of operating companies by amalga- 
mations and absorptions to reduce operating 
costs. I am pleased to say that the first 
results of this change-over have beeg most 
encouraging. 

Some financial writers have suggested that 
our company may soon have to raise further 
capital in connection with our schemes of 
expansion and modernisation, and I would 
like to clear this point up by indicating that 
no such action is at present contemplated by 
the board. Moreover, our planned policies 
will continue so long as suitable channels for 
new activities become available to us. 


THE DIVIDEND 


I should now like to refer briefly to the 
retention of our ordinary dividend at the 
level of 20 per cent. As you know, the policy 
of the Government is to limit spending power 
and it has pinned great hopes to wage freeze 
and dividend limitation policies. These 
restrictions would be readily accepted by all 
if the cost of living were stationary, but there 
is a growing body of opinion that the present 
inflationary tendency justifies a moderate 
increase in personal incomes. 

Because the present rearmament push has 
slowed down deliveries of new equipment, 
the calls on our liquid resources during the 
current financial year will prove to be lighter 
than was originally anticipated, and this will 
enable the board to reconsider its dividend 
policy (with especial reference to the claims 
of the smaller shareholders) when the direc- 
tors meet shortly to consider the first interim 
ordinary dividend on account of the year 
ending March 31, 1951. 

At the request of the chairman, the meet- 
ing was addressed by Mr A. Barrowman, 
Mr A. E. Ellison and Mr J. Thomson, each 
of whom described the progress made in the 
Bakery Group for which he was responsible, 
and also by Mr W. P. Van Sickle, for the 
Biscuit side of the business, and Mr C. M. C. 
Symes, os sales manager for the three 
Bakery Groups. 

The report was adopted. 


THE ECCNOMIST, December. 16, 1959 


WALTER SPENCER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Walter Spencer and Company, Limited, w; 
held on December 13th at Sheffield, Mr E 
Ransom Harrison, F.S.A.A., the chairman. 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his stite- 
ment circulated with the report and account; 
for the year to September 30, 1950:— 


The year under review has been one of 
great difficulty and towards the end devalua- 
tion began to take effect and has now caused 
very considerable increases in the cost of raw 
materials used in our specialities. 


IMPROVEMENTS COMPLETED 


The scheme of improvements I referred t5 
last year has not yet been completed, but th: 
new boilers and conveyors are now on sit: 
and erection will proceed with all speed; 
every effort will be made to commence the 
new plant by the end of November. This 
should effect considerable saving. It is 
estimated that the sum still required for 
capital expenditure is £28,677. In addition 
certain existing plant has been modernised 
and is now giving satisfactory production. 


Due to the increased capital expenditure 
and to the company’s practice of providing 
for depreciation each year a sum not less than 
the Inland Revenue allowances, the charge 
for depreciation is £12,397 compared with 
£9,318 in the year to September 30, 1949. 
Although the profits earned for the year to 
September 30, 1950, are less than for the 
previous year, the reserve needed for income 
tax on those profits is greater because the 
benefit obtained from initial allowances is not 
so pronounced as in the previous year. A 
further transfer from profit and loss account 
to contingencies reserve is recommended. 


TURNOVER AND EXPORT TRADE 


The output has shown some slight decline 
in both the home and export trade but this is 
mainly due to the fact that until the new 
scheme is completed we are working under 
great difficulties, as part of the old plant has 
had to be dispensed with. With regard to 
the future, we have a very satisfactory order 
book both for home and export trade and 
already the current year shows a pleasing 
increase. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 74 per cent., less income tax, making with 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent., less 
income tax, paid on May 3lst last, a gross 
dividend of 124 per cent., less income tax, 
leaving a sum to be carried forward ot 
£8,093. It is with regret that your directors 
recommend a reduction in the final dividend, 
but they consider this a prudent course, 
especially as the higher cost of raw materials 
referred to will need a heavy outlay to carry 
on production in our specialities for which 
there is a‘great demand. 


I may point out that a very considerable 
capital outlay has been met and the further 
expenditure under review is provided for 
without making any further share issue. No 
effort will be spared to restore the dividend 
at the earliest possible moment—and if the 
restrictions on raw materials do not curtai 
output I anticipate no difficulty in this 
direction. : 

Mr P. B. Henshaw accepted an invitation 


. to join the Board. Recent changes have 


taken place in the staff and we are pleased 
to record advancement for some of our old 
members to positions of greater responsi- 
bility, and the Board express their apprecta- 
tion of the co-operation of the staff and 
workpeople during th: year. 

The report was adopted. 
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JHE ECONOMIST, December 16, 1950 


DORMAN, LONG AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


GOVERNMENT JETTISON AGREEMENT ON INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 
REVIEW OF RECORD PRODUCTION 


AGREEMENT WITH GOVERNMENT JETTISONED 


The sixty-first ordinary general meeting of 
Dorman, Long and Company, Limited was 
red on Thursday, December 14, 1950, at 
Caxton Hall, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

Sir Ellis Hunter, chairman and managing 
director, who presided, in the course of his 
creech, said:— ; 

“The vear has been one of mounting pro- 
syction and we are again able to report new 
«cord outputs. Iron production reached 
1.206.554 tons, an increase over the previous 
vear Of 18,106 tons, while steel ingot pro- 
cuction increased by 52,147 tons to 1,694,742 
wens, and rolled steel production at 1,376,989 
‘ons showed an advance over the previous 
year Of 63,986 tons, 

' This striving after the highest possible 
productivity has been the industry’s con- 
estent policy since 1945. The whole of the 
industry has participated in this endeavour 
and no section has failed to make the neces- 
cary effort. More than three years ago the 
men agreed to the introduction of the con- 
ynuous working week in the melting shops 
when in many other important industries 
there was pressure for the introduction of the 
fve-day week. In 1945 managements pro- 
cuced their co-ordinated plan of national 
cevelopment and, what is more, they put it 
inte operation and have made good progress 
ever since. They have also used to the 
uimost the resources of their own organisa- 
uons and of the industry’s organisation to 
secure adequate supplies of raw materials and 
2 free flow of the industry’s products to the 
consuming trades. 


NO NEED FOR EXHORTATION 


And in all this work there has been no 
need t0 urge either men or managements. 
Repeated exhortations to produce more which 
were showered upon industry generally were 
net required in the case of iron and steel 
where the need was recognised long before 
it was acknowledged elsewhere. 

All employed in the industry, whatever 
their status, are entitled to full credit for 
this record of unstinted effort. 

The higher outputs in the past year have 
had to be achieved, however, not in any 
atmosphere of encouragement, but against a 
background of disturbance caused by the 

vernment persisting with the project of 
haionalisation, The policy now being 
Fursued cannot as the Government allege 
dissipate the uncertainty that surrounds this 
issue. Both opposition parties have pledged 
themselves to the repeal of the Act. 

€ production record of the industry in 
recent years is a reflection of its endeavour 
10 do its utmost to give the nation what it 
needed and the Government might have been 
expected in the present circumstances to be 
content to hold their hand and allow the 
‘Adustry to continue with its efforts undis- 
turbed by political action. 

his problem of the relationship between 
the industry and the State has been shown 
re be capable of permanent settlement on a 
asis that involves the fullest protection for 
the public interests. 

In September, 1946, the Government itself 
tstablished an iron and steel board, including 
feur members with wide experience of the 
industry, as well as a consumer representative 
énd two independent members, one of whom 
Was chairman. It continued to operate until 

arch, 1949, and provided a remarkable 
Cemonstration of successful public control, in 
‘ull co-operation with all branches of the 
mdusiry, Nor was there any insurmountable 
“ificulty in according to the board such 
Powers as would remove any possibility of its 
ne Suggesied that it could only act nega- 


During 1947, negotiations were conducted 
between the Federation and Cabinet repre- 
sentatives and an understanding was reached 
providing for giving the board additional 
powers and functions to meet any such 
criticism. We had hoped that at last the 
relations between the industry and the State 
would be placed on an effective and per-° 
manent basis, but the discussions were sud- 
denly terminated without any reason. being 
given beyond the bald statement that the 
Cabinet had decided to proceed with 
nationalisation. 

The Trades Union Congress have shown 
more perception and realism on this matter 
than the Government. In their report issued 
at the end of August this year the T.U.C. 
urged the desirability of considering whether 
other forms of public control might not be 
better than outright nationalisation. This is 
what the report said: “It may, however, be 
that in important cases a more practical 
means of public control, alternative to both 
public ownership and development councils, 
would be the statutory board of control.” 

This is precisely what we thought we had 
achieved in our negotiations with the Govern- 
ment in 1947. The opportunity which was 
cast away three years ago was surely re- 
created by this pointed suggestion from the 
T.U.C, It offered the Government, had they 
not really been obsessed with nationalisation 
for nationalisation’s sake, an admirable chance 
of reviving this sensible course of action. But 
instead of adopting this course, the Govern- 
ment proceeded to implement the Iron and 
Steel Act and even declined to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for delay with which 
they had provided themselves in the Act. 

There need be no speculation regarding 
the attitude of the leaders of the industry 
because they have declined in the present 
political situation to nominate members to 
serve on the Corporation which has been 
set up. The answer is simple and can be 
stated categorically. We shall continue to 
conduct our affairs with only one purpose 
in view, the continued development of the 
industry for the highest public service, en- 
deavouring to raise productivity and increase 
efficiency so that our products are available 
in the largest possible quantity at the lowest 
possible price. 

The company’s record outputs at the iron 
and steelworks are matched by equally 
successful operations in the other departments 
and by the subsidiary companies. All this 
is reflected in highly satisfactory financial 
results on the year’s working. 


TREATMENT OF SHAREHOLDERS DEPLORED 


The full amount of the initial allowances 
has again been written off capital expenditure 
in the past year. Your directors have con- 
sistently followed this practice since these 
allowances commenced. They are of opinion 
that all practicable steps should be taken to 
offset the effect of infiated costs of develop- 
ment work. If, instead of adhering to their 
policy of retaining profits in the business in 
this and other ways so as to provide for 
increasing needs for larger working capital, 
as well as for heavy commitments involved 
in the company’s development schemes, they 
had increased dividends, the shareholders 
would probably have received more com- 
pensation under the Iron and Steel Act ; but 
the company would not have been so well 
placed to implement its part in_the national 
development programme. Paradoxically, 
shareholders of companies which have 


adopted a less conservative policy will re- 
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ceive greater consideration if and when their 
holdings are taken over by the State. The 
Dorman, Long group’s nett current assets, 
after deducting current liabilities and provi- 
sions, amount to £14,500,000. The com- 
pensation payable to the company’s deben- 
ture holders and shareholders is £13,000,000, 
so the State will take, without consideration, 
£1,500,000 of current assets, in addition to 
the whole of the valuable fixed assets, which 
are worth far more than their book value of 
£8,000,000, following a year in which the 
group profit is over £6,250,000. 

About two-thirds of our 26,000 members 
hold 100 shares or less. They are not specula- 
tive investors who are constantly operaung 
on the market and for whom the criterion of 
market prices might have some relevance, 
but small investors who have put their savings 
into the company and kept them there in bad 
times as well as good. Your directors deplore 
the injustice to be perpetrated on these 
shareholders and earnestly hope that if vest- 
ing does take place before a General Election 
the Opposition Parties will bear these facts 
in mind when considering their proposals for 
the subsequent repeal of the Iron and Steel 
Act. 


DEVELOPMENT : STAGE TWO 


A start was made in the autumn of last 
year on stage two of our major development 
plan, the main item being the construction 
of our new open hearth steel works at 
Lackenby with which satisfactory progress 
has been made. The whole project has been 
designed by our own staff and is being built 
by the Dorman, Long Group. This is a 
striking example of the extent of our resources 
and the versatility of our engineering and 
technical staffs. 

Virtually, all our major developments up 
to stage two have been designed to improve 
the efficiency of our production by addi- 
tions to and replacement of existing plant 
rather than materially to increase output. 
They have, however, contributed to the 
general increase in production by reason of 
the improvement in efficiency which has been 
secured. Demand for heavy structural steel 
which, of course, is the particular field in 
which we are specially interested, has been 
maintained at a high level and tends to 
increase. 

This tendency gives additional encourage- 
ment to the implementation of the next stage 
in our plant development programme. In 
these circumstances adjustments to stage three 
must be considered which would permit the 
new capacity being operated for a period in 
addition to our existing equipment, rather 
than making the replacement of present units 
the sole consideration. There are also pro- 
posals which would lead to an expansion of 
rolled steel output at our existing works. 
Stage three of our developments provides for 
the installation of the beam mill at Lackenby 
and the construction of new large blast fur- 
naces at the Cleveland Works. 


MAGNITUDE OF STAGE THREE 


Pressure on plant makers in this country 
in the immediate postwar period was so great 
that the major strip mill development in 
South Wales had to take precedence over our 
own mill construction project. The overall 
progress made with the industry’s national 
development plan, however, has been such 
that the third stage of the Dorman, Long 
development programme could now be put 
in hand at an early date. 


Our developments are essentially a con- 
tinuing process and should not be regarded 
as isolated projects. They are stages in a 
long-term policy designed to ensure econo- 
mic production and to assure to Dorman, 
Long a full share in the steel industry’s 
expansion. 


The report. was adopted. 
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GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


MR ISAAC WOLFSON ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Great Universal Stores Limited 
was held on December 12th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr 
Isaac Wolfson, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to March 31, 1950:— 

I. have pleasure in submitting the accounts 
of your company together with the con- 
solidated accounts of the group. The con- 
solidated trading profit is £5,896,913, as 
compared with £4,576,290 for the previous 
year, an increase of £1,320,623. To the 
above-mentioned trading profit must be added 
£54,194 in respect of dividends from trade 
investments and sundry items receivable, 
making a total revenue of £5,951,107, From 
this has been deducted £461,308 for depre- 
ciation, £44,974 for auditors’ remuneration of 
the group, £426,773 for interest paid, and 
£437,462 for the proportion of profits relat- 
ing to outside shareholders of subsidiary 
companies. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


This leaves a balance of £4,580,590 from 
which the substantial sum of £3,019,367 for 
taxation must be deducted leaving a net 
distributable revenue of £1,561,223. 


During the year under review the freehold 
and leasehold properties of the group with 
the exception of properties overseas were 
professionally revalued which resulted in a 
surplus amounting to £3,313,023. These 
assets have accordingly been increased by 
this amount, and the surplus has been trans- 
ferred to capital reserve in the accounts of 
the companies concerned, Properties now 
stand in the balance sheet at £9,730,390, 
being an increase of £3,876,128. 


RESERVES 


Capital reserves after writing off the above 
amount then stand at £4,430,504, as com- 
pared with £3,806,946 last year, an increase 
of £623,558. Furthermore, revenue reserves 
and undistributed profits (apart from 
£2,039,296 reserve for future income tax) 
amount to £3,350,479, having been aug- 
mented by £1,005,290 during the year. 


The above total reserves amount to 
£7,780,983 and are applicable to the issued 
capital of the parent company which con- 
sists of £2,250,000 preference and £1,319,979 
ordinary stock or £3,569,979 in all. They 
are therefore over twice the amount of the 
total issued capital, or nearly six times the 
amount of the issued ordinary capital of the 
parent company. 

As mentioned in the directors’ report, we 
have succeeded in acquiring on advantageous 
terms the whole of the outside minority 
interest in the equity capital of the British 
and Colonial Furniture Company, Limited. 
This purchase will be of t to the 
former company and the group as a whole 
in that it has now become possible to co- 
ordinate the administration of the above 
concern with other units of our furniture 
division, which will permit of substantial 
economies in costs of operation. 

Debtors of £4,397,416 represent short 
term credit accounts for the sale of goods 
other than furniture and the like. These 
show an increase in the ordinary course of 
trade. The average amount outstanding con- 
tinues at just over £3 per customer. In the 
normal course of business an amount equiva- 
lent to the hire purchase debtors outstanding 


at a given date is collected over the ensuing 
period of a year and in the case of short term 
credit debts outstanding these are collected 
within the following 18 weeks. 


Thus at the date of the forthcoming annual 
general meeting two-thirds of the amount 
outstanding as at March 31, 1950, under hire 
purchase contracts and the whole of the 
amount outstanding under short term credit 
accounts will have been received. This 
should be kept well in mind when con- 
sidering the bank loans and overdrafts at 
£7,230,976 as compared with £6,252,254 last 
year. As against this there are balances with 
bankers and cash in hand of £2,901,763 so 
that the net liability to bankers is £4,329,213 
as compared with £3,972,302 last year. As 
stated in previous years these loans and over- 
drafts largely arise from long-standing 
afrangements in connection with the Jays 
and Campbells furniture group of com- 
panies. The increase in the above amount 
mainly arises as a result of the consolidation 
of subsidiaries acquired during the year. 


Debentures, mortgages, etc., are £3,940,868. 
These show an increase on last year largely 
due to items falling under this heading of 
newly consolidated subsidiaries which in- 
cludes £391,480 mortgage debenture stock of 
Smart Brothers, Limited. These borrowings 
are repayable over a long period of years and 
in effect are working capital. 


Total current assets at £38,464,733 repre- 
sent an increase of £9,277,139 in relation to 
last year whereas total current liabilities have 
only increased by £6,000,341. The surplus 
of current assets over current liabilities is 
now (£14,725,911 as compared with 
£11,449,113 last year. 


GROUP’S RECORD YEAR 


The year under review has again been a 
record one for the group. Turnover again 
showed a large increase. Falling profit mar- 
gins coupled with a tendency for expenses 
to rise which is the experience of the distri- 
butive trade as a whole became evident 
during the year. 


Prices of all goods have risen so much in 
relation to prewar and subsequent years 
that comparative sales figures in money values 
can be misleading. The true test of good 
trading and service is if the actual volume of 
goods in numbers of articles shows an in- 
crease. This is so in our case. 


While prices have continued to rise 
recently the purchasing power of the public 
has not increased to any like extent. It 
therefore follows that greater discretion is 
being exercised by the buying public in seek- 
ing out the exact articles it requires at the 
prices it can afford to pay. Manufacturers 
must pay greater attention to improved 
methods of production to offset the price in- 
creases in raw materials. Those who do not 
will find demand for their output falling. 
Value and service to the customer has become 
more important than ever. 


As I have mentioned in my previous 
annual statements our constant endeavour is 
to achieve a very high degree of efficiency 
within the group which must result in im- 
proved value and service to our large body 
of customers. 


Sales for the current year show an in- 
crease over the year under review and trad- 
ing profits are being held. I am 
that the results for the current year will be at 
least as good as those now presented to you. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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REGIS PROPERTY 
BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The twelfth annual general meeting o/ 
Regis Property Company, Limited, was held 
on t 14th in London, The Rt. Hor. 
Lord Kennet of the Dene, P.C., G.B.E., 
D.S.O. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from hi 
circulated statement: 

Profits subject to taxation show an increas= 
of £18,598, but increased provision fo: 
taxation absorbs a further £17,099. Thus the 
net profit of the group for the year has risen 
from £75,096 to £76,595. 

Nearly 92 per cent. of the increase in 
profit has been absorbed by taxation. 
Increased profits tax has, of course, been 
incurred, but the greater part of this increase 
in taxation is due to an inconsistency in the 
rate of annual charge arising out of the fac: 
that increased mortgage interest has been 
charged this year for the first time. The 
additional revenue which we look forward to 
earning in 1951-52 from our new office 
building should not be subject to more than 
the normal percentage of tax applicable to 
the year in which the income arises. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


It is mow recommended that we should 
pay a final dividend of 8 per cent., less tax, 
making a total distribution for the year o! 
12} per cent., less tax. The small increase 
in the proposed dividend is in relation to the 
increased receipts arising from the restora. 
tion of the war damaged section of Plantation 
House in respect of which the compan; 
itself has incurred additional expend:tur: 
over that provided by the War Damage Com. 
mission in order to improve the property. 

After appropriations the combined pro. 
of the group to be carried forward » 
£24,857, and including this amount 
revenue reserves and surplus shown in the 
consolidated balance-sheet now amount ‘o 
£55,249. 

Our properties continue to be fully let and 
seem likely to remain so ; but expenditure on 
repairs and the cost of all the services which 
we render for our tenants continue 
increase, and legislation to permit some com- 
pensation for this additional burden sti! 
seems to be far away. 


PLANTATION HOUSE 


The building of a new section of office 
premises in the City of London adjoininz 
our Plantation House property is proceeding 
rapidly and all the available space has already 
been booked by prospective tenants. 

We have entered into an agreement ‘0 
purchase the leasehold interest in this pro- 
perty on the completion of the building and 
we hope that we shall be in possession of the 
new block in not much more than six months 
from now. 

We estimate the cost of the leasehold to be 
in the neighbourhood of £950,000, the 
finance for which has already been arranged, 
and there is no a not only vor’ a 

will yield an attractive return 
shareholders but that the long-planned steps 
which will have led up to our investment in 
this leasehold will turn out to have great'y 
strengthened the financial position of the 
company. Our properties including ths 
leasehold will have a market value greatly in 
excess of their book value. : a 

You will, I am sure, readily appreciate the 
advantage in the company’s applying 1% 
resources and experience more equally in the 
management of first-class office _ propertics 
as well as flats, particularly in view of the 

t difficulties under which landlords of 
ts operate so long as the Rent Control Acts 
remain unamended and tenants do not have 


to meet the greatly increased cost of repairs. 
The report was adopted. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT, TURNOVER AND EXPORTS 


MR IVAN A. R. STEDEFORD CALLS FOR FIRM 
POLICY IN REARMAMENT PLANNING 


At the annual general meeting of Tube 
Investments Limited, at Birmingham on 
December 13th. Mr Ivan A. R. Stedeford 
(chairman) said that new high records had 
been achieved in output, turnover and sales, 
and that this had resulted from a combined 
operation in which all employees had worked 
with a will and in good fellowship. 

TI had extended, with quite remarkable 
results, the application of redeployment and 
scientific production management to lower 
costs and increase productivity, and for over 
a year had been introducing the newest 
techniques in standard costing and budgetary 
control, urged upon British industry within 
the past two months in the Specialist Pro- 
ductivity Team’s report on U.S. management 
accounting. The Residential Training Centre 
for supervisors had proved to be of great 
value in helping supervisors to adjust them- 
selves to the new responsibilities which came 
wiih new production systems. Promising 
results had also accrued from the courses 
for young men on the shop floor who sought 
promotion through training. Experience had 
shown that the talent and special qualities 
required of supervisors were latent in many 
young men who would remain undiscovered 
without the stimulus of training. 


GROWTH OF CYCLE DIVISION 


The profits for the trading year covered by 

the accounts amounted to £6,282,651. Each 
of the five divisions has made its contribution 
to these record results. The Cycle Division, 
which produced bicycles and components 
under the world-famcus names of Hercules, 
Phillips, Norman, Armstrong and Brampton, 
again achieved new high records with exports 
up by over 10 per cent. on last year’s records ; 
TJ. exports of bicycles represented more than 
half of the British total. These good results 
might appear to be at variance with the 
warning he sounded last year, when he said 
that the time might be approaching when 
the British productive capacity of bicycles 
would outstrip the demand ; but he indicated 
thea that T.I. were well equipped to hold 
and extend their trade, and this they had 
done. The published export figures for the 
six months following the statement showed 
a reduction for the industry of 17} per cent. 
But the Korean developments caused a 
sudden change, and overseas a sellers’ market 
for bicycles returned overnight. The industry 
was set a further spell of very great activity, 
and it could be safely assumed that since 
Korea most, if not all, cycle plants in the 
country had been working to capacity. 
_ This state of affairs was unlikely to con- 
unue. Already many materials essential for 
bicycle manufacture were in short supply, and 
‘tseemed unavoidable that the industry must 
soon be faced with a period when the priority 
needs of rearmament would impose restric- 
tons upon cycle production generally, both in 
terms of finish as well as quantity, as it did 
during the last war. In this event, steps 
would be taken to see that T.I. plants secured 
suitable work to keep them fully employed 
during any emergency period, 


CURBS TO ALUMINIUM DEVELOPMENT 


The output of the Aluminium Division— 
and its sales at home and overseas—were ex- 
Pending satisfactorily before the added im- 
Petus of rearmament, and good progress also 


naa been made with the installation of the 
‘ree rolling mills in South Wales. 


But for 


one seriously limiting factor which was out- 
side our control, and about which he ex- 
pressed concern twelve months ago, he could 
this year have described the prospects of this 
Division as good) The British aluminium 
industry has been warned that imported 
supplies of virgin aluminium might be cut by 
over 10 per cent. This reduction was 
serious. Over the last two years the industry, 
with full encouragement, has expanded its 
productive capacity, with the result that its 
requirements of virgin metal for 1951 would 
be 25 per cent. greater than its needs in 
1949-50 for economic operation. From T.I.’s 
point of view, as the new mill was not 
planned to come into operation for another 
six months, the cut would rob the company 
more of what was to come than of what it 
had already enjoyed. 

Recent Anglo-American talks had con- 
sidered plans for an equitable distribution of 
raw materials for rearmament. If this prin- 
ciple were fully applied in regard to virgin 
aluminium, it would be reasonable to expect 
that this country would receive enough at 
least for its more efficient fabricating plant to 
operate economically. Whilst T.I. might be 
compelled to slow down some of its existing 
plant. he hoped it would not be necessary 
to postpone the starting up of the new rolling 
mill in South Wales, which was not only 
strategically well-sited, but, incorporating all 
the most recent developments in technique, 
was, or would be, one of the most efficient 
producing units anywhere. 


TUBE OUTPUT OF 403 MILLION FEET 


The Steel Tube Division, with its great 
production of over 403 million feet of cold 
drawn, precision and welded tube, had 
achieved an all-time record output—un- 
equalled during the best years of the war 
when we had more men working at more 
machines for many more hours. The greater 
part of this Division experienced a return of 
the sellers’ market during the year. Despite 
great demands and rising costs, T.I. had 
recently been able to offer some price re- 
ductions. Under present conditions it seemed 
unlikely that there would be many more 
opportunities of doing this. The companies 
in the General Division also did well, con- 
stantly extending their range of products. 

The Electrical Division, which manufac- 
tured the famous Creda and Simplex pro- 
ducts, had improved its contribution to the 
group’s results, and had gained its fair share 
of the available trade, both at home and 
overseas. There still remained, however, a 
number of factors beyond the industry's con- 
trol which necessarily curbed the great 
potential demand for electrical appliances in 
the home, and this compelled T.I. to base 
expectations on a long-term view. 


EXPORTS UP AGAIN 


T.I. had had another record year for ex- 
ports—the fifth in succession. Direct exports, 
at £14 million, were 10 per cent. better than 
the previous year’s record, and were an 
eloquent contrast to the best prewar per- 
formance, which was just one-tenth of that 
figure. Sales to Canada, to the U.S.A. and 
io other dollar account countries were as 
much as 60 per cent. higher than in 1948-49, 
Devaluation undoubtedly aided T.I.’s special 
efforts in these markets. 

Describing the company’s postwar policy 
of overseas expansion, Mr Stedeford said that 
the newest development was the acquisition 
of a substantial interest in the Standard Tube 
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Company Limited, of Canada, which would 
be renamed Standard Tube and T.I. 
Limited. It was a well-established and pro- 
gressive concern already earning a substantial 
income. It had been mainly engaged in the 
manufacture of electrically welded precision 
tubes for the Canadian market. Its opera- 
tions weuld be extended to cover a wider 
range of precision, mech&nical and pressure 
tubes as well as other tubular specialities. 
The company, which owned a number of dis- 
tribution depots throughout Canada, would 
supervise and promote the sale of T.I. pro- 
ducts exported from the home factories. He 
believed that a closer integration of Canadian 
and British industry would be generally wel- 
comed by the North American continent, and 
that a closely united Commonwealth was still 
a corner-stone of stability in a restless world. 
T.I. had also purchased the _ assets of 
Southern Engineering Supplies Limited, of 
South Africa, which manufactured electrical 
appliances. 


FURTHER OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


The factory of Hercules and Phillips Cycles 
(South Africa) Limited had already sur- 
passed the planned maximum production of 
over 8,000 a month; the cycle factory in 
Madras, India, was in the process of con- 
struction, and plant and equipment was on 
its way to India. Initial production should 
start in the coming spring. Exchange difficul- 
ties with Argentina had prevented T.I. re- 
ceiving the fruits of their tube-making part- 
nership in Buenos Aires in association with 
F.A.C.A. Mauricio Silbert. The development 
of this company was being hampered by 
Argentine restrictions, which prevent the 
importation of needed plant and machinery, 
but, within the limits of its present capacity, 
very satisfactory progress had been made. 
There had been a change of plans in New 
Zealand. When he visited that country in 
March, it was evident that the rapid develop- 
ment of secondary industries there had 
created labour problems. He had talks with 
ministers and, with their unqualified appro- 
val, decided to postpone indefinitely the T-I. 
tube-making project. 

T.I. now had subsidiary or associate com- 
panies in Australia, Canada, India, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Argentina. Over 
the past two years he had journeyed nearly 
100,000 miles by air in T-.I.’s interest, and 
the fruits of these overseas travels encouraged 
him to believe that still further trading ex- 
ploration should be undertaken. 


£10 MILLION HOME PLAN 


On the home front, a five-year plan for 
what was in effect a technical revolution 
within the group could now be regarded as 
about completed. Since 1945 some £15 
million had been spent in developing and ex- 
panding T.I., of which over £7 million had 
gone towards rehabilitation of plant, moder- 
nisation of factory layouts and works exten- 
sions. The board was well aware that further 
modernisation and specialisation was essential 
if T.I. were to keep ahead of foreign com- 
petition, and it had been decided to embark 
upon a second home development plan which 
would involve an expenditure of £10 million 
over the next three years. 

The plan would touch upon most of the 
group’s factories in Britain, but it embraced 
some important developments. They included 
a modern plant for the production and 
special heat treatment of high precision tubes 
for ball and roller bearing manufacturers, 
which would make the country for the first 
time almost independent of imported supplies 
of this vital product; also additional plant 
of the best design to produce long boiler and 
other high duty and specialised tubes, such as 
those required for power stations ; also com- 
pletely new equipment and layout for the 
production of high pressure steel cylinders, 
etc., of which T.I. was among the world’s 
largest manufacturers. 
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These projects, which were not without 
their significance in the development of the 
country’s military and economic strength, 
served to demonstrate that the main thrust 
of what he termed T.I.’s two-pronged devel- 
opment drive continued to be centred in the 
home country. 

It might be felt that this record of past 
achievement and future development ex- 
plained the purpose of the increase in capital 
and the issue of shares, for which confirma- 
tion would be sought at a meeting later that 
morning. The proposal was to increase the 
authorised capital by £10 million, and to issue 
for cash as soon as possible five million {1 
45 per cent. preference shares. He trusted 
he had shareholders’ confidence that the 


money would be well spent. 


OBSTACLES TO GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 


A factor was creeping into Britain’s indus- 
trial economy, the dangers of which might 
not be fully appreciated. It was that earn- 
ings retained in a business, and which would 
be needed to finance increased production re- 
sulting from greater productivity, were now 
so heavily taxed that many companies—he 
was referring particularly to smaller com- 
panies—would be unable to finance the addi- 
tional output in the normal way, and would 
find themselves compelled to borrow or raise 
capital simply because they had become more 
efficient. The supply of cash savings, both 
private and business, was strictly limited, as 
taxation made accumulation difficult, and 
many companies might be unable to raise 
funds when needed, or might have to accept 
terms which would prove onerous when trade 
slackened. It meant that industry was taking 
up private savings as working capital to 
finance increased productivity, when much 
of its own savings—its undistributed profit— 
were taken away by the government to be 
used for current expenditure. Using capital 
as income in this way as a general taxation 
policy seemed to be basically unsound. 
robust economy surely required that industry 
should be able to generate its own energy 
for maintaining day by day its competitive 
efficiency. 

British industry had come to depend in- 
creasingly on a high volume of output for its 
competitive power. It was useless to conjec- 
ture how long world demand would sustain 
peak output. It would remain high for some 
time, but already it was known that the 
shortage of raw materials would force a re- 
striction of output. As this happened, we 
might be faced with higher raw material 
prices, but would no longer be able to mini- 
mise their impact by increasing production ; 
then we could expect the inflationary forces 
to get still more busy. 


REARMAMENT PLANNING 


Rearmament had brought an upsurge of 
activity which had given an impression of 
lessening economic difficulty but it would be 
strange indeed if rearmament, with its diver- 
sion of output from constructive purposes, 
turned out to be a blessing in disguise. The 
apparent benefits were largely deceptive, and 
any immediate advantages were likely to 
vanish unless the inflationary forces set up 


- could be brought under control. It was, 


therefore, of first importance that the transfer 
of resources to defence activities should be 
carried out smoothly and efficiently so that 
civilian production, exports and technical 
progress were not damaged more than was 
unavoidable. 

Owing to the somewhat haphazard manner 
in which the new defence plans had been set 
in motion, forces much more violent than 
ordinary demand and supply were now at 
work. The world’s industrial production had 
in general expanded more rapidly than its 
output of primary ities ; this had co- 
incided with a sudden acceleration of stock- 


piling purchases by some governments, As a 
result, the prices of important industrial raw 
materials had risen astronomically, while 
supplies of some were falling to famine pro- 
portions. The free nations of the world were 
suffering from shortages and the early spirals 
of an inflation which threatened to distort 
their economies and unsettle their social 
relationship. 

It seemed still possible to bring these dis- 
rupting forces under control, though great 
damage has already been done. A firm 
financial policy was needed at home to 
restrain purchasing power afd to maintain 
as much stability as possible, but the crucial 
correctives had to spring from international 
action. 

Great encouragement was derived from the 
Anglo-American statement of policy follow- 
ing the meetings between our Prime Minister 
and the United States President. This recog- 
nised the necessity of international agreement 
to secure the equitable distribution of basic 
raw materials in accordance with defence and 
civilian needs, and it indicated that immediate 
problems of raw material shortages would 
receive further consideration. Further dis- 
cussions then obviously were necessary, but, 
Mr Stedeford concluded, he would respect- 
fully submit that it was already late in the 
day. What was urgently needed was the im- 
mediate application of a plan, even though 
it be a temporary emergency one, to achieve, 
not only the orderly distribution, but also 
the economic pricing of scarce supplies. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend approved. 


ANSELLS BREWERY 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting, 
being the forty-ninth annual meeting, 
of the stockholders of Ansells Brewery 
Limited was held on December 11th at 
Birmingham, Mr A. E Wiley, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

In the course of his speech, the cha’rman 
said: The trading profits of the group for 
the year now under review amount to 
£1,463,334, which is a small decrease over 
the previous year of £34,221. This result, 
I am sure you will agree, is very satisfactory. 
It has been a very difficult year in which 
a constant increase in cost of most materials 
and expenses has taken place, but fortunately, 
owing to the popularity of your company’s 
products, the turnover has been considerably 
increased over that of last year. 

The net profit for the year, after charging 
all items, including taxation, amounts to 
£461,452, being a decrease of £29,220 when 
compared with that of the previous year. 
After giving effect to the proposed appro- 
priations, it is suggested that the balance of 
£307,075 be carried forward to next year’s 
accounts. 


IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES 


In common with other members of the 
wholesale trade, it has always been your 
company’s policy to encourage and assist in 
any improvement schemes. We are justly 
past of the licensed premises that were 

uilt shortly before the war, and it is our 
endeavour to put up houses of as good a 
quality, to serve the public in the future on 
the development and redevelopment areas 
that are now being planned in so many parts 
of the Midlands. It must be remembered 
that if the present policy of granting lease 
of sites for licensed premises to take the place 
of sites where freeholds were previously 
owned is to continue, then the provisions of 
such leases, particularly as to length of term 
and rental, must be reasonable. It is econo- 
mically impossible for us to put up houses of 
the same quality as were built before the war 
on short leasehold and I regard a term 
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of 99 years as the absolute minimum wh.- 
we can reasonably be asked to accept. 

The question of the amount of ground ---: 
also arises, and it must be appreciated th): 
any exorbitant demand can only result in , 
reduction in the quality of houses we are 3b!» 
to build, and in the amenities these hous-; 
provide. As a matter of elementary fairne;; 
the amount ef ground rent we pay should 5: 
related to the amount we are asked to pay fo: 
licehsed premises that are compulsoril, 
acquired from us. 

As you are aware, in 1949 the Chancello: 
of the Exchequer reduced the price of bee: 
by Id. per pint. This year he enabled the 
brewers to increase the gravity of their pro- 
ducts by three degrees ; taking the trade 1; 
a whole, these measures have been insufficien: 
to stay the decline in consumption. You: 
directors feel that to get the best results from 
the rearmament drive, and to bring the price 
of beer within the reach of the average con- 
sumer, the price of beer should be reduced 
by at least a further 2d. per pint 


NEW ACCOUNTS 


Mr Walter Scott, J.P. (Deputy Chairman 
and Managing Director), in the course of his 
speech, said: Our increased barrelage is the 
result of extra trade derived through newly 
acquired properties, and to a greater extent 
from opening new accounts with Free Trad: 
customers, which the popularity of our beeri 
has made possible. 

If we had been content to rely upon our 
former outlets the effects of the heavy beer 
duty in depressing the consumption would 
have been much greater and it is disappoint- 
ing that we have to show a somewhat reduced 
profit in spite of our success in increasing 
the output. 

The bulk of the barley crop this year wis 
harvested under phenomenally bad weather, 
much of it being ruined for malting purpose. 

The repert was adopted. 





HERRBURGER BROOKS 


(Manufacturers of Pianoforte Actions) 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Herrburger Brooks Limited was held on 
December 14th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Louis 
Sterling : — 

The directors are pleased to report that, 
after providing for taxation, the net amouat 
available for distribution shows an increas: 
over that of the previous year. 

The position with regard to timber sup- 
plies has now improved and our stocks of 
this commodity are on a more healthy basis. 
Unfortunately the cost of most materials 
continues to rise and we feel much concern 
at the heavy increases which are already 
forecast in connection with woollen materials. 

The piano trade is still almost wholly 
devoted to export business, although th: 
Government has given permission for pianos 
to be allocated to the home market, subject 
to the satisfaction of all export requirements. 
Sales of pianos in the home market are a° 
present negligible owing to the very high rat: 
of purchase tax chargeable thereon. Th: 
purchase tax is at the rate of 66} per cent, 
which makes the selling price to the public 
prohibitive. If the purchase tax was reduced 
to a reasonable rate I am confident that hom: 
sales would become very large and th: 
Revenue benefit considerably. The position 
with regard to the home trade, however, 33 
fully known to the authorities, and I cas 
only hope that this matter will receive mor: 
favourable treatment at an early date. , 

The company is still operating also ‘1 
directions other than those connected with 
the piano trade, and your directors will con: 
tinue to endeavour to utilise the resources © 
the company to the fullest possible extent. 

The report was adopted. 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 
MR ALBERT PARKINSON’S REVIEW 


The thirty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of this company was held on December 
is, 1950, in London. 

The chairman, Mr Albert Parkinson, 
MBE., in the course of his speech, said: — 

I have come to the conclusion that many 
conditions we had been accustomed to regard 
2s abnormal now consutute normality. Rapid 
snd large changes in the prices of important 
row materials, mainly increases: wars and 
rumours of wars; political uncertainties at 
home and abroad and the economic uncer- 
tainties that flow from them, have been our 
jot and have become almost commonplace 
in our industrial scene. 

While it is our duty as individuals to work 
towards greater stability by every means in 
our power, it is our task in industry to meet 
the varying conditions with an organisation 
that by its flexibility and adaptability can 
continue to achieve success, 

The accounts and reports now presented 
to you indicate the measure of our success 
and I have no hesitation in enlisting your 
support for an expression of gratitude to all 
employees of your company who have con- 
tnbuted to it. 

In making comparisons with the previous 
period, you should have regard for the note 
en the consolidated profit and loss account 
calling your attention to the varying lengths of 
the accounting periods included in 1948-49. 
The 1949-50 figures are for twelve months 
in every case. This accounts for some of the 
increase in the amount written off fixed 
assets, although this increase is mainly caused 
by the normal provision caused by the further 
considerable capital expenditure during the 
year ; the insatiable search for means of in- 
creasing the efficiency of production together 
with the much increased cost of normal re- 
placements are responsible for such expendi- 
ture, 

_A close review of our taxation and other 
abilities has revealed an excess of provisions 
made in previous years and the resultant sum 
of £109,500 has been added to the balance of 
profits unappropriated which now stands only 
£11,000 below last year’s figure, notwith- 
standing the capitalisation of £216,821 in the 
new issue made during the past year. If 
account is taken of the increase in the balance 
of profits unappropriated in subsidiary com- 
pames, the total of unappropriated profits 
together with general reserves represents 


nearly 65 per cent. of the issued equity 
capital. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Our latest balance sheet clearly indicates 
that the process of absorbing revenue 
reserves into the permanent financial struc- 
ture of the company still continues. This pro- 
cess will continue so long as your board can 
‘nd opportunities for profitable investment 
'n expanding or improving production and in 
the working capital needed for the business. 
! feel confident that you will endorse this 
Policy which has been so successful over the 
‘ast twenty years and even longer. 

uring the past year our total net assets 
have increased by £488,823, our net expen- 
diture on fixed assets has been £510,687 and 
a note on the balance sheet indicates out- 
neg commitments for a _ further 
£362,488. figure quoted represents only 


ey legal contractual commitments at the date 
of the balance sheet and your board has in 
and and in mind other extensions and im- 
provements that will call for substantial 
urther sums, 
Of the increase of £70,460 in trade invest- 
ments, all but £5,322 is in respect of overseas 


mterests, nearly three-quarters of which is for 
manufacturing companies. 

Our net current assets conunue to increase. 
At June 30, 1950, our liquid position was 
more favourable than it was a year earlier 
and we could at last point to some reduction 
in the figure of stock-in-trade and work-in- 
progress. These, however, are ever changing 
figures and with a continuance of the infla- 
tionary trend and our extensive plans for the 
expansion and improvement of our produc- 
tion processes we shall require to maintain 
the utmost control of our finances. 


OVERSEAS 


From our home factories we export about 
20 per cent. of our production but, although 
we have no means of measuring the volume 
of our products that go overseas as part of 
larger units, ¢.g., pumps, compressors, wash- 
ing machines and refrigerators, we believe 
that upwards of one-third of all we make in 
this country eventually adds its quota to the 
solution of our country’s balance of trade 
problem. The difficulties of embargoes, 
import controls, tariffs and currency controls 
are common to all those engaged in our in- 
dustry and I further believe that we have our 
fair share of success in overcoming them. 

The increase of our trade investments in 
overseas manufacturing companies does not, 
of course, represent the extent of our interest 
in manufacturing operations in overseas 
countries. Altogether we are interested in 
sixteen overseas factories and have technical 
and preduction responsibilities in six of them. 
During the past year we have used every 
endeavour to foster the good relationships 
which exist between your company and its 
many overseas friends and several of our 
senior executives have travelled extensively 
abroad in the pursuance of this policy. 

The education and training of employees 
is covered by four main schemes; the 
apprenticeship class, the occupational training 
scheme, the Crompion Bursary which 
provides educational opportunity in the 
widest sense for suitable applicants, and the 
Parkinson Empire Bursaries which make 
financial provision for travel and subsistence 
and provide a two-year training course in the 
company’s factories for suitable young men 
from the British Commonwealth. 


DIVIDENDS 


A study of the consolidated balance sheet 
will emphasise the desirability of maintaining 
a conservative distribution policy. Further- 
more, it is still very much in the national 
interest that everything possible should be 
done to counter the inflationary pressure 
which, if ever it assumes control of our 
economy, will lead to untold misery and 
distress. It is unfortunate that adequate 
means have not yet been discovered to make 
this restraint effective in controlling inflation, 
but I feel we should continue to do what we 
can to that end and take what consolation we 
can find in the thought that such enforced 
saving may well be to our ultimate benefit. 

For these reasons your directors are again 
recommending the same distribution as last 
year except that owing to the increase of 
issued equity capital the final dividend and 
cash bonus on the ordinary and “A” 
ordinary stocks are expressed as 3} per cent. 
instead of the 73 per cent. to which you have 
been accustomed previously. 

Your directors look forward to the future 
with cautious optimism, confident of the 
ability of your company to maintain its posi- 
tion in our industry throughout the world. 

The report was adopted. 
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SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Australian Company, Limited, was held on 
December 8th in London. 

Mr J. Norman Eggar (chairman and 
managing director) in the course of his speech, 
said: It is my privilege and pleasure to speak 
to you about a record year, the second in 
succession. During the year we have consoli- 
dated our position in many directions. The 
purchase of the leasehold of Devoncourt in 
North-west Queensland is mentioned in the 
report, and there is every reason to think the 
station will prove a valuable asset. It incurred 
a small loss in the period under review, due 
simply to the fact that there was only 4 
small turn-off of cattle. Kynuna, also, in- 
curred a loss, but that station is only now 
recovering from the bad seasons of 1947 and 
1948, when its stock was reduced to about 
600 head. It is now carrying nearly 8,000 
head, and weather conditions have been far 
better and I am confident that next year’s 
results will show a great improvement. 


TOO MUCH RAIN 


There was far too much rain on our New 
South Wales stations, and it has continued 
right up to the present ; it is unusual for that 
part of the world to cry out for relief from 
rain, but such is now the case. Warrana has 
had 14 inches of rain in the last few weeks 
and further losses of sheep and lambs are, I 
fear, inevitable. Blowfly has been taking, and 
will continue to take its severe toll as the 
result of these conditions. 


Corrella-Warraweena has had the wettest 
season on record, with at times 200,000 acres 
under water. All the Riverina stations have 
shown good results. The harvest return was 
69,000 bushels of wheat, 2,022 bushels of oats 
and 181 tons of hay. Wheat gave a slightly 
better return per acre than last year. 


Due to losses by floods and blowfly, our 
stocks of sheep ar: down to 329,000, as com- 
pared with 372,000 in June, 1949. On the 
other hand, cattle are up to nearly 50,000 
head, showing an increase of 15,000. ° 


As regards the immediate future with wool 
prices as they are today, we can look forward 
to another good year. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Coming now to the accounts, our wool 
clip realised £183,475 more than last year, 
but the clip was 1,200 bales larger. Sales of 
live stock realised £18,814 more. Receipts for 
wheat and other crops, including further pay- 
ments from the Wheat Board on account of 
1947 and 1948 crops, amounted to £33,540, a 
decrease of some £2,500 on last year. Our 
share of the special distribution by the 
Commonwealth Government amounted to 
£70,168. Working expenses on the proper- 
ties are £48,071 up on last year. Administra- 
tion expenses show an advance of / 4,900, 
which I consider moderate. 


With land tax, taxation absorbs the huge 
sum of £406,747. Slightly over 54 per cent. 
of our profits go to Australian and United 
Kingdom revenues. The final profit at 
£342,370 is £104,595 larger than last year. 
We propose to pay a final dividend of 6 per 
cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, and 
to add to it a bonus of 5 per cent. in con- 
sideration of the joint organisation distribu- 
tion. 

The balance sheet discloses a very healthy 
financial position. 


The report was adopted. 
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SINGER MOTORS LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT FROM NORMAL 
BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of Singer 
Motors Limited was held on December 13th 
at the company’s Birmingham works. 

Mr A. E. Hunt, the chairman and manag- 
ing director, presided. The following are 
extracts from his circulated address: The 
last financial year showed a record profit from 
the normal motor-car manufacturing business 
and it is very pleasant to look back to my 
remark last year that we had satisfactorily 
surmounted the final hurdle in the change 
to a complete post-war model and to note 
that our optimism, even though cautious, has 
proved to be fully justified. Our results have 
been better than our hopeful anticipations, 
for we succeeded in stepping up on our 
planning 


SM. 1500 REFINEMENTS 


The models mentioned in my remarks last 
year continue—the 9 h.p. Roadster Series 4A 
and the SM. 1500 Saloon. The latter basically 
is unchanged, but interior refinements have 
been introduced. As to the Roadster, there 
is another edition, Series 4AB, which will be 
available in the new year with a changed 
front, including independent suspension. 

In April this year the company took part 
in the British Motor Car Exhibition in New 
York, showing both models—the SM.1500 
Saloon and the 9 h.p. Roadster. We feel we 
mow have arrangements by which the smaii 
but useful volume of business we have 
already secured in the United States will 
increase. 

We have complied with Government 
desires regarding export, and the good results 
of the past year will be a spur to greater 
efforts if indeed that is possible. 

I wish I could say the thiee works in 
Coventry presented as good a picture to the 
eye as the Birmingham works, but although 
most carefully organised, until complete 
reinstatement of war damage has been 
effected, we cannot plan satisfactorily and so 
put an end to the many expedients which 
still have to be used to get sufficient produc- 
tion from the Coventry works. Unfortunately, 
the reinstatement of those works is proceed- 
ing extremely slowly. 


SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS 


Until now, when we have made a real 
success again in our own business of making 
and selling motor-cars, we have been careful 
not to take credit for the company’s achieve- 
ments during the war. The time has come 
when I feel I should not be denied the 
opportunity of saying that your company 
during the war did a job “ second to none.” 
But—it made no motor vehicles after March, 
1940. However, your company “ played the 
game,” although as a result it was for more 
than five years deprived of the benefit of the 
research experimental work and 
which go with the manufacture of motor 
vehicles and which are so important to 
success in that sphere. ore when we 
resumed production of cars we were at a 
great disadvantage compared with other 
companies which were able during the war 


NOTICES 


eo 


RITISH Engineering Company with small, well-equipped works 

and young organisation already established in India requires 
i Manager to take over at end of 1951 after one 

training in England. The appointment offers wonderful opportunity 

for man who has a desire to establish himself and the concern in a 

It demands the services of a man with solid 

engineering background, not necessarily qualified, together with of and labour e 


a Genera 
leading position. 


flair for 
approach to clients. Age about 40. 


Experienced P.R.O. will oo Saee-ae. produce House Organ, 


Catalogue, Directory, etc.—Box 


tting best out of staff and works, and a sales mind 
High salary and exceptional 
rivileges for right man, who will later have an opportunity to 
Cooeaas Managing Director if able to grasp broad as 

control.—Box No. G.3694, Bensons, Kingsway Hall, 


to make motor vehicles. How well we have 
surmounted this disadvantage and the diffi- 
culties which accompanied it is clearly 
demonstrated by the results of last year’s 
trading. a a Bee 
We have not yet been given any indication 
of what we may be required to do in the 
immediate future for the Services pro- 
gramme, but we hope we shall be able to 
continue our own business. Whatever trans- 
pires, our loyal co-operation wi!l again be 
available for the benefit of the country. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Malayalam Plantations Limited was held 
on December 14th in London, Mr H. J. 
Welch (the chairman) presiding. ; 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 

The tea crop at 13,503,100 lb. exceeded 
that of the previous year by over 1,264,000 Ib. 
and the rubber crop by approximately 
160,000 Ib. and included 388,193 Ib. of sole 
crepe. The profit per acre from tea was 
£16 4s. 1d. and from rubber £3 17s. 2d., 
compared with £10 ls. 2d. and £2 18s. 7d. 
respectively for the previous year 

xportable tea realised nearly 2d. per Ib. 
and rubber about 14d. per Ib. more than in 
the previous year, but the f.o.b. cost of 
production of tea increased by just over jd. 
per Ib. and that of rubber by over 4d. per Ib. 
As a result of rubber control in India this 
company is unable to sell its rubber at world 
market prices, but can sell only in India 
at the control price, at present 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
Manufacturers in India are getting the rubber 
at contro] price and are encouraged by the 
Government to export and sell their rubber 
at world _— based on the world price of 
rubber. Rubber producers as a class are in 
effect now singled out for expropriation of 
their profits and for a discriminatory tax 
the cost of which should in fairness be borne 
by taxpayers generally. 

I again draw attention to the heavy taxa- 
tion demands made upon the company, 
necessitating provision this year of £357,488 
or practically 60 per cent. of the profits. 

We originally estimated during the current 
0 to produce more tea and rubber than 

st year, but owing to severe drought revised 
estimates for 1950-51 are for 12,840,000 Ib. of 
tea and 5,709,000 Ib. of rubber. 

The report was adopted. 





ANGLO-SCOTTISH 
AMALGAMATED 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Fe ees annual ore meeting 
Anglo- tish Amalgamat tio 
Limited, was held on December Path in 


Mr H. C. Drayton (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said, inter alia: The 
net —_ attributable to the members of 
the poration for the year under review 
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is £38,600, as against £45,000 last year 

f you turn to the consolidated balance 
sheet you will see that our reserves including 
undistributed profits which are available 
total £358,000, a figure which is considerably 
in excess of the capital of the company, 
which is £283,000. On the other side of 
the balance sheet, the valuation of our in- 
vestments shows them to be worth £471,000. 

The value of your ordinary stock today 
is 207 per cent., as against 209 per cent. last 
year, a result which, in view of what we 
went through between September, 1949, and 
September, 1950, is not unsatisfactory. 

During the course of the year we made 
four issues involving an amount of 
£1,300,000. 

As regards the current year, gentlemen. I 
cannot prophesy what is going to happen 
We shall do our best to present to you next 
year as good an account as we can. We are 
equipped to take advantage of any turn in 
the markets. We have an efficient managing 
director and an efficient staff who, I am quite 
certain, will not miss any opportunity o‘ 

to us. 

The report.and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 6 per-cent., plus a cash bonus 
of 8 per cent. on the ordinary stock, was 
approved. 





CONSOLIDATED 
GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of The Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited, was held on December 14th in 
London. : 

Mr Robert Annan, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The accounts of 
the operating company, New Consolidated 
Gold Fields, Limited, cover a period in which 
the outstanding feature was the increase in 
the price of gold resulting from the devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling in September, 1949 
Following upon this there has been a rapid 
rise in the price of other metals and, on the 
other hand, a substantial increase in operatinz 
costs and in the price of all supplies. 

The gross revenue from dividends and 
interest at £858,942 is £123,499 higher than 
in the previous year and now constitutes 
58 per cent. of the total revenue. There 1s 
a gross profit of £1,283,797, which is 
£254,986 greater than in the previous year. 
Taxation at £597,220 is greater by £64,090, 
leaving an available balance of profit for the 

of 576. 
The —- value of investments at 
£10,540,652 shows a decrease of £16,429, 
representing the excess of sales at cost and 
depreciation over purchases, the greater part 
of the latter being increases in our invest- 
ments in the Orange Free State. The con- 
solidated accounts show an addition to the 
net assets of the operating company 
approximately £1,030,000, of which £223,000 
arises from ts for the year retained by 
the subsidiaries. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED, having planned yg 
able extension to their Pontypool plant, will shortly oe 
two Senior Rpeesevee e ae conket of Sere new ny 
uction units. Candidates for these v ee 
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ing or Chemistry, and previous experience of modern pr 
methods and technique in executive achine 
full knowledge of cost control and ability to secure maximum mac eae 
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NFORMATION bulletins, Journals of Societies or Institutions: 

Consultant editor and designer will undertake production, haa oe 
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Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Receipts | 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


PAYMENTS 


a Treasury Bills 5. | Nat. Sav z 9 
For the week ended December ae sonst Tax Reserve Certs eee ad Savage Conte — 

ovinary revenue was £43,927,000, against | Other Debt -— 3°% Def. Bonds 380 

oninary expenditure of £66,220,000 and issues Internal ....... 33 3%, fer. Annuities, 1,186 

to sinking funds £290,000. Thus, including | Ways & Means Ad- BS : 

coking fund allocations of £11,561,000 the surplus Scns. 5,955 

verued since April at eee Treasury Deposits. 20,000 

sth a deficit of £43,680,000 for the corres- ~ 33,010 | 2691 

souting period a year ago. = _ 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


eceipts into the 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ smillion) 





























Exchequer ean 
i ra thousand) } Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
| Esti- . : | Bills Advances De- | Total 
cases ee pril 1, April 1)Week Ended | pyate posits | Float- 
1950 5 1949 1950 - ; | Bk. of by ing 
” to | | Dec. | Dec. | Tender) Tap | Public | Eng- | Banks] Debt 
Dec. 10, Dec. 9,) 10, | 3 | Depts. | land 


1949 || 1950 } 1949 1950 

















943 } 
Uaaay ; Dee 1q)2970-0 | 1985-6 5 803-0 | 6191-6 | 
REVENUE i ox 

Income Tax...... 1388000, 497,895 486,941] 8,859 7,148 Sept. 9 5120-0) 1898-1] 417-3 475-0 | 5910-4 | 

Stax ..... 120,000} 44,100 46,200; 1,100 1,500, » 16) 5120-0 1889-8] 408-2 | 505-0 | 5923-0 | 

tate, etc., Duties 195,000, 133,700, 127,150, 6,000, 3,800 | » 25, 5150-0 | 1869-6) 401-3 505-0 | 5905-9 
Stamnes. «2.» 50,000 35,800 35, 1,100 700 | a ae 4,975-9 451-0 505-0 | 5931-9 
Hrofts Tax ...- L979 ggg! 187,360 189,420, 5,700, 7,600 | os a : 
PT. 000, 29,800 9,150 800, ... Oct. 73130-0 1820-0] 467-6 2:7 -3 
or Inland Rev.| 500 60)... | .. | » 143140-0 1789-4] 469-9... “3 
SvecalContributn 4,500) 16,300 3,70, 300 80 | w» 21{3160-0! 2077-8} 490-2 “0 
enlace in — |  » 28 3170-0 2041-1} 471-3 0 
sl Inland Rev. 2028000, 945,035) 898,511! 23,859 20,828 | ay 
enlaces en | Nov. 4 3180-0 1885-7] 353-3... 0 | 

Customs.....4.. 870,650, 570,132 622,444 17,239 18,934 | 9» 115180-0 1897-3] 374-3 0-5 ly 

Rete cos ceas sas 713,150; 497,300 500,700) 3,585) 4,390 | » 1815190-0 1968-7) 372-5... rt 

tte ncsiadien—ian—a= | - » 249200-€°\1950-0% 390-9 9 | 

Jotal Customs and a 
linia evince 1583800 1067432 1123144} 20,824 23,324 | Dec. 2)5230-0* 1955-3*| 569-1 ‘4 

tf hated | 5240-0 1951-6} 375-1 ‘7 

Motor Duties.....! 56,000, 12,613, 13,629 125 165 | *Corrected 

Surplus War Stores I 65,559 — 439 | 

Surplus Receipts | 

irom Trading... $5,000, 15,945 41,905 ... |... | TREASURY BILLS 

P.O. (Net Receipts) “oe -. | 6,100 Dr 300, Dr 900 | (¢ million) 

Wireless Licences.! 13,000; 7,190) . te 
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Vest Office. ....... 172,150, 111,300) 113,300] 4,000 4,100 | Dec. 9 | 230-0 | 321-9 | 230-0 
Income fax on | i ¢ } 
LPT. Refunds.) 5,700, 8,723, 6, 428 108 | Sept. 8 | 240-0 | 313-4 240-0 70 
en a er Ei | 5 1250-0 | 294-4 250-0 3: 81 
Uist... 4075650-2306019'2315761 56,158 48,135 | 22 | 240-0 | 310-2 240-0 5: 34 
» 294 240-0; 307-0 240-0 10 3-23 72 
ssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments Oct. 6] 250-0 | 312-3 250-0} 10 3-23 74 
Ss (£ thousand) » 13] 260-0 | 319-4 260-0] 10 3-25 76 
Expenditure | Esti: |———-— 7 -1 ” 90] 250-0 | 332-3 250-0] 10 2-94 66 
| mate, 1 1,'April 1 Week Ended w» 27) 250-0 | 335-8 | 250-0] 10 2-98 65 
1950-5) 1949 | 1950 feeterege tetas 
to | to Dec. | Dec. Nov. 3] 250-0 | 347-7 | 250-0] 10 2-70 60 
.10,| Dec. 9,] 10, | 9, » 10] 250-0 | 318-4 | 250-0] 10 3-17 72 
£000 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 ” 37 | 250-0 | 325-6 | 250-0] 10 3-13 | 69 
D.EXPENDITURE | » 24] 260-0 | 310-6 260-0} 10 3-36 79 
Payments to N.| 4 8 | 260-0 | 328-8 | 260-01 10 3-09 72 
Ireland........ | 36,000 24,228) 24,141] 1,153, 1,281 On December 8th applications for 91 day bills to be 
Other Cons. Fund! | paid from December 11th to December 16th were accepted 
rea. ‘spend 6,178 5,28 74 183 | dated Monday to Saturday as to about 72 per cent of 
j the amount applied for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications 
PO on nnc ce 53 4 9,786 9,420 | at higher prices were accepted in full. _ Treasury Bills 
Supply Services . , g ; 35,100, 56,800 | to a maximum of £260 million are being offered for 


December 15th. For the week ending December 16th the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum 
of £25 million at 154 days. 





0] 46,886 66,220 


Total Ord. Expd.. (3455069 
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Bal. Expd.)... . | NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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rost Office....... | 172,150)111 300, 11 4,000 4,100 
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Alter increasing Exchequer balances by £287,591 to Repayments ........+--- 


£3,098,598, the other operations for the week increased the 
éross National Debt by £30,319,747 to £26,713 million. 
































Net Savings .....sceeee> 129,700 
Land Settteg ne nee TS (f thousand) Pee ceri 11,620 
nd Settlement (Facilities Acts, 1919 and 1921... 18 Repayments .....+++++-+ 800 34,249 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) Net Savings ........+--> 433 (Dr 500 \Dr22,629 
P.O. and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1948.......... : 975 | P.O. and Trustee Savings _ 
E.P. SPOR pail ta ta Eain és anniek odie see 132 Banks :— : 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, s. 4(2) and Housing EE. ss opnguas seb 13,235 | 15,071 | 437,589 
(Financial Provisions) (Ss ) Act, 1946 Repayments ...... odeeee 14,850 , 17,522 | 464,065 
© BOD ck. s aa Gtabatie hae dunn che eens 500 : ~ ——— 
cal Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)....... . 4,500 Net Savings ....esseeees- 1,615 Dr2,451 \Dr 26,476 
New Towns Act, 1946, 8. 12(3) .........0....00 42 : ——— | 
Coal Industry Nationalization Act, 1946, s. 34(1).. 1,000 | Total Net Savings......... 13,698 Dr 4,051 (Dr78,805 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits... 317 | Interest on certificates repaid 645 575 19,809 
. ————— |} Interest accrued..........- 2,393 | 2,442 
7,466 | Change in total invested... |— 1,950 |— 2,184 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
December 13, 1950 
£ £ 
Notes Issuned:- ; Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
InCirenlation 1339,318,407 Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1359,216,147 

partment .. 26,038,416 Other Secs.... 755,692 
Coin (other 

than gold)... 4,013,061 

Amt. of. Fid.—— — 

ee 1375,000,060 


'Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 





Ns cpesiee 356,823 
1375,356,823 1375,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
s £ f 
Capital.....0<5 14,553,000 Govt. Sees.... 589,451,441 
a 3,489,204, Other Secs.: 62,762,414 
Public Deps.:- 287,788,340 Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 21,374,218 Advances... 37,650,119 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 25,112,295 
Sp cial Acct. 266,414,122 
Other Deps.:- 383,825,480 
Bankers..... 500,563,405 | Notes.......6 36,038,416 
Other Accts... 8&3,262,075\ Coin......... 1,403,753 
689,656,024 689,656,024 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ mithon) 















ssue Dept. :—- 
Notes in cireulation..... 
Notes in banking depart- 


1286 -0 1308-01339-3 


PIT: 64-3 42-4 36-0 
Government debt 1345-3 1345-2 1370-2 
Sones os is can ‘ 0-7 0-8 0-8 

Other securities......... 0- 4-4 4-4 4-4 
Gold and Coin.......... 248/ 248/0 248/0 248/0 
Valued al s. per fine oz... 

Banking Depat. :— 

Deposits :— 
Public Accounts ........ 9 18-4 14-2) 21-4 
Treasury Special Account 81-0) 266-4 266-4, 266-4 
EE ee 295-4) 305-0, 302-7, 300-6 
Cass «a beded «kee de 1ll- 82-2 85-4) 83-3 
Bites sswaeated hehe « 497-7] 672-0 668-7; 671-7 

Securities :— | 
Government...........- 430-5) 550-5 581-9) 589-5 
Discounts, etc..........- 16- 37-8 35-9 37-7 
Sc won cciae see cans 24- 35-4 25-0: 25-1 
ROD Fb 06s we iveerceee 471-@ 623-7 642-8 652-3 

Banking dept. res......... 43- 66-2, 43-9 37-4 

o e o/ o 
4 72 7 | f 
“ Proportion ”...........- &- 8 ‘6-5, 55 





* Government debt is £11,015,100. capital £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to £1,375 million 
on December 12, 1950. 


‘THE Economist’ 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE 


Prices (1927= 100) 





The Bank of England’s official buying price for ‘gold 
has remained at 248s. Od. per fine ounce since September 
19, 1949. Spot cash prices during last week were as 
follows :— 


SILVER 






j oe ee 


} j 
London |New York’ Bombay 
er ounce per ounce per 100 tolas 


1950 
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Factory sifes in Canada 


Our Foreign Business Department can assist 
you in finding suitable factory sites in Canada. 
This department is a ready source of information 
on markets, sources of supply and kindred 

subjects of vital interest to business men. 
London Offices— 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2. B. Strath, Mgr. 
2-4 Cockspur St.,S.W.1. R.B. Murray, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA Over 730 branches in 


Canada, the West Indies, 
Head Office, Montreal 


Central and South 
Offices in New York and Paris America. 
Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


yA TS) TTA 










Head Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
esto. 162s 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 





TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


_ If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 330 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
168 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 





Ce Accountants, 30-35 years of age, wishing to widen 


/ their experience, are invited to Submit application for an 
appointment of interest and responsibility with a well-known indus- 
trial organisation, The post requires good personality and adminis- 
trative ability and some experience of industry. A University degree 
would be an advantage. A commencing salary up to £1,500 r 
annum is offered with excellent prospects of advancement, Full 
particulars of qualifications and experience should be sent, in con- 
fidence, to Box 561. 


A DIRECTOR of Research is required to »Decome head of the 
Research Organisation of a leading Group of Plantation Com- 
panies in Malaya. This key post.calls for a Scientist with a general 
raining. of which the emphasis is towards Chemistry, Soils, and 
Plant Physiology. It offers rep ees scope for personal direction 
and initiation of research of the first importance to industries which 
are vital to the economy of the sterling area. It will, accordingly, 
be highly remunerated. Suitably qualified candidates are requested 
to write, in confidence, with full details of career and qualifications, 
to Box 644, Dorland Advertising, 18/20, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 





The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd. 


caters for specialists and students in 






Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2 


~- Prmted in Great Britai by St. Cremaenrs Press, Ltp., Portugal St. 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, SWi US" hesonemaiine 


: IR. S. Farley, i11, Broadway, 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


Constituted by Act o: Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ose one oes «. £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID dée coe eos se. €2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward - €3,191,431 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1950... : wae eee £97 496,902 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotiand 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH. 16/18 PICCADILLY. W. 





6. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 
54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, €.C.2 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chiet Office: OXFORD SIREET, MANCHESTER 1. 
ANNUAL eeeeers Bxceees aoe 


CLAIMS PAID EXC 
1949 ats: 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for the following appointment to work “ot 
the Institute’s Location of Industry project, which is officially 
sponsored. A research worker, salary range £600-£750 in accordance 
with the successful candidate's capersaee and qualifications. 
Appointment will be for one year in the first place with possibility 
of renewal for a further year. F.8.8.U. provision where appropriate 
and children’s allowances. Good academic qualifications in Seonamice 
essential and one of the following: (i) first-hand experience ¢ 
applied economic research; (ii) experience of the problems = 
industry; (iii) general accountancy experience. The work wi 
involve close contact with Government departments, industrial firms. 
etc., and it will require considerable travelling, for which soma 
provision will be made. Applications in writing, with a statement o 
qualifications and the names and addresses of not less than two 
referees, should be made by January 5th to: The Secretary, Nat on 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, 2, Dean Trench Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY.—(Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability.—DIVIDEND NOTICE.—PREFER- 
ENCE STOCK.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held today 
a final dividend of 2 per cent on the Preference Stock in respect 0 
and from earnings for the year 1950 was declared payable = 
February 1, 1951, to stockholders of record at 3 p.m. on December 29. 
1950. By order of the Board; FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
Montreal, December 11, 1950. 














CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY.—(Incorporated | in 
Canada with Limited Liability..—DIVIDEND NOTICE.—ORDIN i 
CAPITAL STOCK.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors ae 
today a final dividend of 4 per cent (one dollar per share) - t a 
Ordinary Capital Stock in ronpect of the year 1950, was dec ared 
payable in Canadian funds on February 28, 1951, to shareholders 0 
record at 3 p.m. on December 29, 1950. The Directors nt out mo 
net earnings from railway operations for the pod continue to : . ; 
improvement over last year. Three per cent of the dividend declar - 
today on the Ordinary Capital Stock is attributable to railway — 
tions and 1 r cent to income from other sources, The in — 
dividend declared in August last was attributable to income — 
sources other than railway operations and the total dividend for A 
year is thus at the rate of 6-per cent, one half from each source. _ 
recent years the declaration of the final dividend has not been _— 
until after the close of the year to which the dividend applied. 
future, so far as may be possible, an announcement in respect | . ‘ 
final dividend will be made before the close of the year. By — Be 
med oats FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, 

r . J . 
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